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Since 1895 Iris Kaempferi has been a profound 
specialty at Flowerfield. Our collection, begun 
by the eminent hybridist, John Lewis Childs in 
that year, has become the largest and most un- 
| usual to be found anywhere. The more than 400 
| varieties are a delight to the beginning gardner 
and connoisseur-collector alike. Many of our 
originations such as Light-in-the-Opal, 
Elbrus, Betty F. Holmes and others 
have won us world renown in the 
field of horticulture. 








The truly magnificent blooms of Iris Kaempferi, 
formerly called Japanese Iris, are often more than 
eight inches across, and come in the widest range 
of rich colors and blendings found in any type 
of iris. Perfectly hardy, easy to grow, they are 
a distinct species differing from the ordinary 
iris not only in colorings and form, but in that they bloom 
| a month after—late June to early-July. At that time our 
acres upon acres are abloom with their riotous color—we p 
keep “open house” then and you are always welcome. € 








Listed below is a prize collection of six of our best originations 
| which you are urged to try. We know they will delight you. 





| Introductory Collection ¥ 


Of Choice Flowerfield Originations ‘i 


LIGHT-IN-THE-OPAL 
Unusual shade of very large pink 
ruffled blooms, perfect form. 


MARGARET S. HENDRICKSON 
Triple, bluish-violet, with white center 
radiating blue. Large wavy petals. 





ELBRUS ORIOLE | 
Double, large frilled flowers of clear Double. Most attractive plum color } 
lavender, a strong grower, fine for shading from light to dark. 
show. 

REPSIME 

BETTY F. HOLMES Double. Lovely blue with white 

Double, snow white with lemon- veins. Glorious. Fine grower. Popu- 


A magnificent Iris. lar favorite. 


1 of each 6 in all- $2.75 pp. i 
2 of each- 12 in all $5.00 Pp. 


These iris are most successfully transplanted after blooming period. Ship- 
ments, therefore, will be made on or about August 15th. A complete 
descriptive listing of all our varieties of Iris Kaempferi is available. 





| 
| yellow throat. 
| 











| Our Absolute guarantee fully protects every purchase you make from us. 
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Our new fall 1941 garden hand- book | is now ate hk rn 
mailing. Covers all types of spring and summer flowering 
bulbs, including tulips. Send for your copy. 
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PROTECT YOUR GARDEN FROM 


Damage by Dogs 
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a , SPRAY now with 
Liquid CHAPERONE 


Wonderful new dog repellent won't dissolve in 
rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. Protects your shrubs, 
flowers, evergreens. Keeps dogs away from porches, 

fence posts, automobile tires, garbage pails—wherever 
they become a nuisance. 


SEND NO MONEY. Order Liquid Chaperone C.O.D. $1 plus postage 
—<_* for big 12-oz size—enough for 50 feet of front all summer. (Or send $1, 
i we pay postage.) Your money back if you are not delighted with 
results. Sudbury Laboratory, Box 255, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Prevent Cat Damage 
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protects chairs, beds, 
curtains, table legs, etc. 


SKEETER SCAT 


Just sprinkle Pussy Scat To make mosquitoes Scat, just sprinkle Skeeter Scat 
lightly wherever your cat powder on your sleeves, stockings, collars, cuffs— 
h sheds hairs or does damage around the head of your bed—on screens that let 
i with his claws. You don’t mosquitoes through. You don’t know it’s there—don’'t 
| see it—don’t smell it, but smell it—but mosquitoes do and keep away. 


Pussy does—and learns to 


stay away. SEND NO 25 ‘ 
MONEY. Order Pussy Scat only C postpaid 

C.O.D., $1 plus postage, 

several months’ supply. (Or Write for trial can of Skeeter Scat today. Just say 
send $1, we pay postage.) “Send Skeeter Scat,” enclose 25¢ stamps or coin, and 


© Sudbury Laboratory, P. O. mail to 
» Box 255 So. Sudbury, 


o SUDBURY 
LABORATORY 


Box 255 So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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BUG-A-BOO GARDEN 
SPRAY SAVES THEIR 





This easy-to-mix,highly ' 
concentrated garden 
spray kills or controls 
practically all trouble- 
some garden insects. 4 
ounces make 12 to 18 | 
gallons. It will not clog 
sprayer. Use Bug-a-boo 
Garden Spray freely. 

Buy at leading hardware, garden supply, 

drug and department stores. 
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GARDEN SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 
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I still have some of those good collec- 
tions of bulbs at $3.00 a hundred. Or 
50 for $1.75. These collections contain 


40 or more varieties in about 
Still time to plant them most 


color. 
every where. 


every 


Have medium size at $2 per 100 or 60 


for $1.25. 


If you live in Florida or some other 
southern state and can plant in Sep- 
tember or October, send us your order 
and we will hold them in storage for 


you. 


Champlain View Gardens 


ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 


Burlington, Vermont 





NO ONE SPRAY 
CAN DO MORE THAN 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The Concentrated 
GARDEN INSECT SPRAY 


(contains Rotenone and Pyrethrum) 


Pyrote controls many kinds of 
sucking and chewing insects, 
aphis (plant lice), beetles, ants 
caterpillars, and fawn moths (sod 
web worms). 


Sold byleading garden supply dealers, 


MECHLING BAOS- CHEMICALS 
OrvISION OF DENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


12 S. 12th Street, Phila., Pa. 
Sales Offices Principal Cities 
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JOYCETTE—claret color 


























SHASTA—clear white 
TIGER TIGER—coppery 























We pay 























SNOW FLURRY, am outstanding new Iris, introduced 
by Salbach 


and well matured before shipping time. 


MISSOURI—large warm blue 
MOKI—free blooming bronze 
PRES. PILKINGTON—smoky lavender 


WM. CAREY JONES—-pure cream 


Any seven, labeled for $1.50 
All twelve, labeled for $2.50 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 


PLANT NOW for 1942 
IRIS from CALIFORNIA 


Grown in CENTRAL CALIFORNIA on well DRAINED soil. 
viding long rest period. Grown without irrigation or summer rains, rhizomes become firm 
These well ripened rhizomes will withstand the 
severest winters and are sure to bloom. Only Iris of PROVEN QUALITY and good grow- 
ing habits are listed by us. 


PLANT IN JULY OR AUGUST FOR SPRING BLOOM 


Early blooming season pro- 


SPECIAL JULY OFFER 


Selected because of good color balance and especially hardy varieties. 


Collection A 


BLACK WINGS—very dark violet 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—bright yellow 
CHINA ROSE—orchid pink 
CREOLE BELL—rich violet 
JASMANIA—big light yellow 


Collection B 


BRIDAL VEIL—clear white with golden edging 
DARK KNIGHT—big dark bronze 

ELEANOR BLUE—very rich soft blue 
JUNALUSKA—finest bronze 
HARTFORD-—bronzy pink 


LIGHTHOUSE—peach pink 


MISS CALIFORNIA—large orchid pink 
PORTLAND—rich gold and coral rose 
KALINGA—big cream 


NARANJA—orange yellow 


bronze 


postage 


Any six, 
All twelve, labeled, for $6.00 


HONEY CHILE—honey yellow 
PINK OPAL—true pink 


labeled, for $3.50 


We pay postage 


Try one or both of these two splendid collections. Tell us when to send them and we will select 


first class roots and send them prompily. 


Send for your copy today. 


It's free. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVENUE 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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PREMIER IRIS CATALOG 
OF AMERICA 


This iris catalog is different. It 
groups iris by color, rates them 
according to gives 
much added information of in- 
terest. 


merit 


The list of varieties has 
been carefully culled, to include 
only the finest old 
varieties. 


and new 





Calling this “the premier iris cat- 
alog of America” is a challeng- 
If it does 
not fill this claim, tell us—and tell us how we can im- 
prove it. We catalog over 400 varieties. Our prices 
speak for themselves. Our collections will intrigue all 
stages of iris interest, from the beginning amateur to 


the professional. 





ing statement! But you be the judge! 


Write for Your Free Copy Today! 


SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 203B Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











Summer Gardening Needs 





SAWCO WATERFAN ( 


Oscillates and will irrigate a rec- 
tangle 40x45 feet, with a mist-like 
spray. Plane of spray waves back 
and forth automatically , . $15.00 


a 


SAWCO 
SILENT LAWN MOWER 


Easy running. All 
cast steel. Unbreak- 
able. 5 blades. 
Hard rubber tires. 
16 in. cut $18.50. 
18 in. cut 














SAWCO HANDI-CART 


Can be used for raking grass cut- 
tings, leaves, earth, etc. No lifting, 
just tip down to load. Sheet metal 
body, steel axle, rubber-tire disc 
bp Capacity 2 cu. fe. 28” long, 
17” wide—14” deep in center. $5.25 





GARDENER’S TOOL BASKET 





Green or red enamel basket with 
black handle. Contains Fork, 
Weeder, Aluminum Garden Trowel, 
Cultivator, Bulb Trowel, Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling-Mat, box of 
Coppe- -wired Labels, Garden Line 
and Reel, Pencil, and Flower- 
gathering Shears a 


 Swamallilte 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. F, New York City 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. |. 





The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


Egger are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’’ 


Favors Only High Crowned Gladiolus 
Corms 


To the Editor: 
N the Readers’ Own Corner of the April 
issue I noted a discussion of the rela- 
tive value of low and high crowned Gladi- 
olus corms, in which an Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin is quoted as 
favoring the use of low crowned corms. 

I can state from experience that no com- 
mercial grower would think for a moment 
of using low crowned corms when he could 
secure high crowned ones. In fact, as to 
most varieties, growers would use high 
crowned No. 3’s in preference to jumbo flat 
bulbs. 

The investigation quoted must have dis- 
regarded the question of quality of both 
flowers and spikes. To hold that the ca- 
pacity of a low crowned corm to throw 
more than one spike is something desirable, 
would make a commercial grower laugh. 
He chooses the high crowned corms, though 
smaller, because they will throw only one 
spike, taller and better in quality than if 
the strength of bulb and roots were divided 
between several spikes. 

In buying corms, one should consider the 
amount of food stored up for the new 
plant. As Gladiolus corms are graded for 
size according to diameter, it is readily seen 
that a high crowned No. 1 will contain 
much more such than a flat crowned 
corm of the same diameter. Your readers 
will not go wrong in selecting high crowned 
corms, Which are that way because they 
are young and full of what it takes.—C,. W. 
LEFFINGWELL, (Calif.) 


food 


Seed House Once Printed 
Vegetable Cook Book 
To the Editor: 


AY I suggest that vegetable cookery 
Was given its due long ago by 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, New York and Chi- 
This firm published several editions 
of a booklet neatly bound in colored paper 
covers. On the outside appeared a quaint 
cut of an earnest-appearing cook in an 
old-time kitchen. 

The book was written by Mrs. J. C. 
Vaughan, who was Martha Throop, daugh- 


cago? 


ter of a pioneer hotel keeper and real 
estate operator in Chicago, after whom 


Throop Street was named. 

Among the many recipes which I have 
long used is one for martynia pod pickles. 
(My last edition, a fourth, is one of 1919.) 
The booklet is now out of print although 
I am told that Vaughan’s still have a few 
copies. 

The introduction alone reveals 
that your complaints (The Weathervane, 
November) are not new. And there are 
always people who seem willing to accept 
their vitamins from bottles and _ their 
flavors through pellets. In other words, 
they haven’t the slightest idea that veg- 
etables of a single kind may be very dif- 
ferent in texture and flavor and even 
delicately-flavored sorts may be ruined by 


the fact 
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careless preparation and indifferent cook- 
and 


ing. Some vegetables, as sweet corn 
certain peas, must be cooked within min- 


utes after they have been taken from the 
garden or they become merely masses of 
fiber and minerals.—MILDRED NoRTON AN- 
DREWS, (IIl.) 


Michigan Chestnuts Free of Blight 
To the Editor: 


HE article in your issue of January, 
1941, “Chestnut Revival Unlikely,” 
interested me. 

We have two magnificent trees in our 
garden at least 50 or 60 feet tall, perhaps 
2 feet in diameter near the base. They are 
apparently healthy and get no special care. 
There are three or four others like them 
in gardens or in the City Park adjacent to 
us. 


It is true that a limb or two (small 
ones) will die on our trees. We cut them 
off and burn them. But the main tree 


seems to go right along and bears chestnuts 
wonderfully. We collect all we can to eat 
but our protected fox squirrels lead us a 
merry race. The trees were planted by 
Charles Garfield, one of the leading men 
associated with Michigan State College. 

We may eventually be visited by the 
blight but so far there has not been enough 
damage to our trees to recognize it.—Jo- 
SEPH HORNER, ( Mich.) 


Daphne in Maine 


To the Editor: 


AVE a wild Daphne mezereum in my 
garden which I dug up from the side of 
the road here in Winthrop, Maine. It 
grows in profusion in several towns in this 
vicinity. In regard to the berries, they de- 
velop abundantly here in my garden and 
start many seedlings but I’ve never heard 
that they were poisonous. 
My Daphne blooms in mid-April. This 
spring I saw some on the side of the main 
highway, between Winthrop and Augusta.— 


(Mrs.) H. W. Peck, (Me.) 


~ 


Urges Conservation of Wild Daphne 
To the Editor: 


WAS extremely interested in the article 

“Wild Daphne Mezereum” which ap- 
peared in the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GrRowER for this shrub was in bloom in my 
own garden on April 8, an unusually early 
date for the State of Maine. 

In the late seventeen hundreds (1700s) 
Hallowell, Maine, was the important head 
of navigation on the Kennebec River, with 
extensive ship building which stimulated 
wide maritime interests, and subsequently 
it became the home of many old-time sea 
captains. Although there are no definite 
records available, it is generally acceded 
that those men who sailed the seven seas, 
brought Daphne mezereum from Europe and 





western Asia where it is native and estab- 


lished it at their Hallowell homes. It is 
still growing on the grounds of some of 
the ancient mariners and has sprung up 
sparsely over a wide area adjacent to the 
city. There are beautiful stands backed up 
by an old stone wall or pasture fence, fay- 
orite locations for growth and bloom. 

The comparatively few plants brought 
over sO many years ago, apparently have 
been responsible for local distribution and 
I sincerely wish the importance of consery- 
ing this beautiful adopted shrub could be 
brought to the attention of land owners 
wherever it grows, so that proper protec- 
tion could be given and careful cultivation 
encouraged. It is one of the loveliest, most 
colorful early spring flowers.—GERTRUD: 
ViLES GROVER, Conservation Chairman, Ken- 
nebec Region, Maine Federation of Garden 
Clubs. 


No Raw Currants Taste Good 
To the Editor: 

BELIEVE that H. L. Crawford of 

Conn. (January issue, page 32) is on 


the wrong track in regard to black cur- 
rants. Those loved by the English are not 
the same as the “Flowering Currant,” often 
called Mexican which seems to answer Mr. 
Crawford’s description. The latter is grown 
for its blossoms, beloved by humming birds. 
The fruit is too scant to be of much value 
except to the birds. An English neighbor 
used to gather them for pies but had to 
add apples to make sufficient filling. 

Unfortunately the true black currants 
have been banned because they are one of 
the hosts of the white pine blister rust. 
As a result they are so scarce that they 
are about “worth their weight in gold.” 

It is quite evident that M. G. Kains 
(November issue, page 501) has no love 
for black currant jam and jelly. I cannot 
agree with him except in regard to the raw 
fruit. 

We children were allowed all the black 
currant jelly we wanted. It has a very 
soothing effect on a “scratchy throat” and 
no foreing was needed. There was a 
planting of the bushes about fifty feet 
square which supplied countless pint bowls 
of jeily and quart cans of the fruit for 
“roley poley” pudding. 

Besides those there was a row along the 
driveway that we were free to gather. Per- 
sonally, no raw currant has any attraction 
but the black ones are decidedly disagree- 


able. I am very: choice of the glasses of 
black currant jelly in my larder. Last 


summer I was fortunate enough to obtain 
four quarts of the fruit but that great 
good luck may not happen again.—Marion 
P. THomas, (N. Y.) 


Last Word on Black Currants 


To the Editor: 


N regard to those black currants which 

have been under discussion this past 
winter, I want to say that there is a true 
black eurrant of English origin and fame. 
Mr. H. L. Crawford's description, in the 
January FLOwER GROWER, sounds more like 
the regular flowering currant, because the 
true English currant is most inconspicu- 
ously flowered. These berries are excellent 
for jam, jelly and pies, but the blossoms 
are never noticed by a flower lover. The 
berries are larger and the bush is heavily 
laden with the clusters, much more so than 
the common flowering currant, though that 
also has black fruits which; however, are 
not used for human consumption.—(Mks.) 
Gro. M. JorGENSEN, (S. D.) 















Al Says:- 


If by chance you travel westward this 
summer, here are a few places to see. US 99 
goes right by one of the Pansy fields of 
KE. J. Steele, just south of Portland. Not 
far beyond, at Jennings, is the nursery of 
Carl Starker, filled with many interesting 
plants. Only a few miles to the west is 
the nursery of Wm. Borsch & Son. This 
route goes through Grant’s Pass, which is 
the largest center of commercial Gladiolus 
bulb growing in America. If you follow 99E 
down through California, at Chico you will 
go close to the experimental garden of the 
U. S. Foreign Plant Introductions office. 


* * * 


In Los Angeles, the municipally 
owned city department of water 
and power sends a little four-page 
monthly publication, “Your Gar- 
den,” with its bills to customers, 
This contains information about 
flowers, plants and lawns. This has 
now been issued for three years, in 
co-operation with the Southern 
California Horticultural Institute. 
A binder to hold these leaflets is 
supplied for ten cents. Home gar- 
deners are good water customers 
out that way, it seems. 


* * - 


What amateur gardeners need next in the 
way of organization is a Chrysanthemum 
society. The Chrysanthemum Society of 
America, as it now stands, is an organiza- 
tion of commercial growers, most of whom 
are interested in the Chrysanthemum as a 
florist item. This Society has about 135 
members. Some type of organization is 
needed that will include amateurs or con- 
sist of them solely and that will give 
attention in a major way to outdoor hardy 
Chrysanthemums for the home garden. 
Won’t somebody please volunteer ? 


* * * 


For several years, the first Peony 
to bloom for me has been Le Prin- 
temps. This has a rather small 
single bloom of light pink. I had 
taken for granted that it was re- 
lated to Albiflora. On checking up, 
I find this is correct, for Lemoine 
originated it by crossing Albdiflora 
with Wittmanniana. It was intro- 
duced back in 1905. It is a true 
hybrid and its pollen is reported as 
being sterile. It is one of the love- 
liest flowers of May and should be 
in the garden of every Peony lover. 


* * » 


More travel notes. US 101, as it goes 
southward from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles and San Diego is approximately 
the old El Camino Real or King’s Highway, 
along which are scattered most of the 
famed Spanish missions. A number of these 
have interesting gardens. This route also 
goes within a few miles of Capitola, home 
of Vetterle & Reinelt’s Giant Pacifie hybrid 
Delphiniums. It goes by the research flower 
ranch of the Ferry-Morse Company at Sa- 
linas and through Santa Maria, near which 
are wholesale seed farms. About 30 miles 
over the mountains is the Lompoc Valley, 
where the Burpee and other seed ranches 
are located. Just at the edge of Santa 
Barbara, it passes the nursery of E. 0. 
Orpet, where one can see an amazing col- 


lection of rare plants. 
Al Amsel 








@ Such sprightly touches as these 
add to the charm of your garden. Do 
come in and see the wide range of 
our garden equipment—both prac- 
tical and glamorous. 


COME AND GET IT!— Ornamental 
bells for calling guests (or help) 
to the main house. Cast brass 
bells 4" diameter openings, on 
wrought iron frame topped by 
Verdi green finish cast bronze 
ornaments. Bird or deer design. 
Leather thong on clapper. $5.95 


ANIMAL KINGDOM FAUCET TOPS— Handles 
made of cast bronze with mellow hand- 
finish. Remove old spigot handle and slip 
new one onto stem. Comes with key for 
tightening screws. Squirrel, Bird or Deer. 
Price does not include faucet. . . $3.00 


Ask for booklets on Quality 
Housewares “FG1”, Sum- 
mer Furniture “FG4”, and 
Barbecue Bulletin “FG”. 


HammacHEerR SCHLEMMER 


145 East 97th Street, New York City 


ittle a 
TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN 











The TIME has come to order ADCO 


Don’t destroy field and garden rubbish. Turn it into manure with ADCO, ADCO is a powder 
which, when mixed with vegetable wastes and kept moist, converts the whole mass into 
clean, odorless manure, fully equal to the barnyard product and free from foul odor, flies, 
weed seeds, etc. You can easily turn your weeds, leaves, cuttings, straw, cornstalks, etc., 
into rich manure at little expense. 

A 25-lb. bag of ADCO costs about $2.00 and makes half a ton of manure. 
reduce the cost still more. Order ADCO from your dealer, or direct from 


The ADCO Works, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 


*‘VIVO,”’ the remarkable new product for making LIQUID plant food, is a natural complement to ADCO manure. 
VIVO embodies al! the new scientific discoveries—rare elements, root hormones, growth accelerators and vitamins 

plus the standard plant foods, in a soluble powder so concentrated that a single teaspoonful in a gallon of water 
makes a solution comparable to the old liquid manure. VIVO is inexpensive—a big 2-lb. can 
nearly 100 gallons) £1.00. If your dealer has not stocked VIVO yet, we will 
receipt of price. Sample 


Larger packages 


(enough to make 
costs only send it postpaid on 


PREE 






































$398 











ENGLISH GREENHOUSE 


Made here of du-able red cedar and double-strength 
glass. Everything is cut to fit for easy erection. House 
shown is 4 sections, costing $205. When built attached 
to your home or garage, cost is only $156. Smaller 
sizes down to $89. Easily enlarged any time. Easy 
to move from rented property. Can set directly on 
round, or furnished with 12 inch board foundation. 
utomatic heating equipment, if desired. For the first 
time, here is a low cost, high quality greenhouse. Write 
for catalog E-O giving full particulars, illustrations and Prices slightly higher 
prices. in Canada 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Irvington, New York e 





Two men can erect it 
easily and quickly. Goes 
together with bolts and 
hooks. 


Des Plaines, Illinois e 











Toronto, Canada 
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Long's Papwtee = 
Iris List 


ALTA CALIFORNIA. Yellow. mas 
aaree ° cee eoee << 
AMENTI S, gray, F, light mauve. A a 
AMITOLA. Ss, light russet " vinaceous F, 
Tourmaline pink re .35 
ANGELUS. Pink, lavender, yellow bl end 
Large, lovely 2.00 


- ova Pure verbena self with silky =, 


Larg 
AT DAWNING. 's. lay ender on yellow F, 
rose - pink, be Py i 


BEOWULF. S, rich brown. F, maroon, 
brown marg AR Ae -40 
BLACK DOUGLAS. S, dark violet. F, bla mo 
ish violet Pe 
BLACK WINGS. Deep blue, appearing 
a. eee wert ee 
BLUE MONARCH. A clear vislet — 

2 


self ° ° “<< am ° 
BLUE TRIUMPH. Clean, light blue. Very 


ON akan os ey rane .25 
BLUE VELVET. Dark rich blue, heavy sub- 
stance. .... s 5 25 
BRUNHILDE. Deep violet-blue self Blue 
beard ; : -60 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT. Immense — ligh 
blue ‘ : .25 
BURNING BRONZE. Metallic red with 


bronzy finis 


‘ : 35 

CALIFORNIA GOLD. Tall, large deep .-" 
? 

CAPRI. Pleasing combination of yellow and 
25 


CHEERIO. §, “lustrous ‘tan. F, | Velvety 
red Beautiful 7 : .35 
CLARIGEL. Large on ate. Pure white etched 
blu een ee .35 
CLAUDE AUREAU. 5S, golden yellow F, 
Perr .25 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY. F ine large, “pure wh . 
all a ere tre : oe om 
DAUNTLESS. A tall red self (standards 
light . rete ss -25 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT. Large. Ss, copper re 
an 


F, ! “ ‘ 

DESERET. 5S, deep ‘yellow. F, same, over- 
laid red. . ee Cer iors .35 
DESERT DAWN. Rich  yellow—lavender 
blend eke a » 
DESTINY. A New Zealand giant. S, deep 
purple suffused bronze F, velvety black- 
purple Hleavy ubstance. Very large. 
Tall 50 


all. eas F 
DIRECTEUR PINELLE. S, coppery wine 
red. KF, garnet red .50 
DORE. New color combination. 8, light vel- 
flow. IF, white. 25 
ee Very large self ‘purple, seems almost 
SS aS eae a 25 
E. B. ‘WILLIAMSON. Glowing coppery- red, 
almost self. Silky, lustrous finish 2.00 
EL CAPITAN, Giant flowered bluish violet. 
OO Ee ere nee ee -25 
oa BLUE. Soft blue. Deeper blue 
GOMEEP oe svce. -25 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. Rich purple 

.25 


Ri: 3 a 
ELKHART. Deep chestnut | red Large. 
WINCHESTER. Very large, intense 
50 


ee Sina e ss ; ra 
EL TOVAR. S, honey-brown. F, red brown, 
black flush as : . sae .35 
E S. - new Iris color, Glorious salmon 
ere Sactachs 2 
ETHELWYN DUBUAR. A large beautiful 
EXCLUSIVE. Large clear light blue. Yel 
low Beard, tipped white....... 1.00 
FAR WEST. Warm blend of salmon, gold, 
coral, henna. Soft glow at heart .60 
FASCINATION. Large refined rose 


NR 


FRIEDA MOHR. S, light lilac. IF, deep 
a 25 


ge a ee ee eo ey a 
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SONG'S, Large. Lovely Iris 


from “Top of the World” 
Boulder. Colorado 





All Iris Prepaid Prices In U.S.A. 





GOLDEN FLARE. 
Large creamy yellow. 
° Uvaskeeeaa! = 


Similar to W illiam, 
hardy. Vigorous grower. Grand Glorious I. 00 


GRACE a> Leng 





claret-c rimson se if. 


or 
LUCREZIA BORI. 


OF pita Very 


Sa eteg 
gray ° cone 
MIDWEST GEM. 

M. (3 DAVID. s, 
Rich a yellow flowers, 
Miss. CALIFORNIA. 


boils ar N SNOW. 


One of ‘the ric the st ve lows, 
craege cast on falls. 


‘Combination of coppe ry 


PETRUCHIO. Carmine and red. brown. 3 


PRES. “PILKINGTON, 


Box F119 


RED DOMINION. S, deep red. F, deeper 
red, near-bilack ............. .25 
RED DOUGLAS. 5, raisin purple. F, 
dahlia purple with brown haft. Brilliant 
Orange beard. Large.............. 2.00 
RUBEO. S, deep rose, F, deep maroon. A 
ER ir .35 
RUSTY GOLD. A bronzy orange blend. A 
eee -25 


Be eaaiwase. is s, ingens fawn F, 
army brown ....... .60 
ng DIEGO. Immense deep rich regal 

25 


; a 
SAN FRANCISCO. White. Edged lavander, 
25 


et ee Extra large white. Rather 
| EEE PES SR 3 oes -20 
SENSATION. Cornflowe r, blue self.... . 
— WATERS. Lovely medium biue 
HANS ae 
SIEGFRIED: " Yellow. S, dotted purple. 
F, striped brown... ; s 
SIERRA = Clear enamel-like blue. 
Big and statel : 35 
a LAU NCELOT. ’ Chestnut-red. | Golden 
35 


SIR’ MICHAEL. S, lavender. F, purple, 
suffused red - aie oa 
—* KING. A fine large white by Hans 

eaihee cons -75 
SOUTHERN CROSS. SS, fawn, shaded 
purple. F, a ae .75 
SOUTHLAND. A nice intermediate of 
eee sry ARSE aD .25 
b DICHAU. Deep velvety violet. Old 
but rr asmecars -25 
— S, glowing red-brown, F, deeper, 
SPRING CLOUD. Lovely plicata White 
et aa taalih nu soak oad m ean 35 
SPRING 


MAID. Rose-pink. Honey 
20 


aS ree ‘ 
STRIPED LEAVES. Flowers blue. Leav 
striped. Ornamental and = attractive all 
Te Bein scale . .40 
SUNTAN. S, deep glistening gold. F, rich 
RR -20 
THURATUS. Black ‘purple self. One ‘of 
the Bh ee Pree : 
TIFFANY. New yellow plicata, bordered 
mothe PLE ene te Cee eee 
TRAIL’S END. S, yellow overlaid orange- 
red. F, frosted bitter-sweet 2. aa 


TREASURE —— Gigantic, clear 
yellow. Grand......... ee .80 
VENUS bE "MILO. A white that’s white 
ere P -25 
WACONDA. Deep fuchsia red. Large 
Strong grower. ...... 25 
WAR EAGLE. §, red purple. F, red purple, 
shaded black. sie , .25 
fOHR. Lilac, ‘veined purple. Roots 
small, flowers immense so0e aa 
WINE GLORY. ted, purple, violet, ete 


EES a eae .40 
WINNESHIEK. Deepest blue, which does 
Wt GREER. 66008 Fn 25 





A mile up high, JD sez ’e, 
Je grow these roots, from borers free 
They go each. vear to every state 
Reports come back 
They're Blooming Great! 














Grace Mohr 





One GRACE MOHR Free 


Make up an order of $6.00 or more from this 
page, and we will send you one root, FREE, 
of the lovely, gigantic Iris ‘GRACE MOHR”’. 


Long’ s Gardens 


Boulder. Colorado 





Make Your Own 
Collections 


Browse through these Groups. 
Make up Money Saving Collec- 
tions yourself, 


GROUP "A" 
Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 
5 for 60¢e (Prepaid) 10 for $1.00 
(Not More Than 5 of Any One Kind) 


Blue Velvet Pres. Pilkington 
Capri Natoma 

Desert Dawn Selene 

M. A. Porter Spring Maid 
Persia Trail’s End 





GROUP "B" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 
6 for $1.00 21 for $3.00 
13 for 2.00 (Prepaid) 30 for 4.00 
(Not More Than 6 of Any One Kind) 





Alta California M. F. David 
Amenti Mirasol 
Black Douglas Natoma 
Black Wings Nene 

Blue Monarch Noweta 

Blue Triumph Omaha 
Buechley’s Giant Persia 
Crystal Beauty Petruchio 
Dauntless Picador 
Depute Nomblot Pres. Pilkington 
Dymia ted Dominion 
El Capitan Rusty Gold 
Eleanor Roosevelt Sacramento 
Eros San Diego 
Ethelwyn DuBuar Sensation 
Evolution Sir Michael 
Fascination Southland 
Frieda Mohr S. Gaudichau 
Grace Sturtevant Spokan 
Happy Days Thuratus 
Indian Chief Trail’s End 
Larzo Venus d’ Milo 
Legend Waconda 

Los Angeles Wm. Mohr 
Meldoric War Eagle 


(Or any from GROUP ‘‘A’’) 


GROUP "C" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 
4 for $1.00 16 for $3.00 
10 for 2.00 (Prepaid) 24 for 4.00 


(Not More Than 4 of Any One Kind 





Amitola Naranja 
Black Douglas Ozone 

Blue Triumph Rubeo 
Deseret Sierra Blue 
Destiny Sir Launcelot 
Gudrun Spokan 

Jean Cayeux Spring Cloud 
Lucrezia Bori Striped Leaves 
Meldoric Wine Glory 


(Or any from GROUP ‘“‘B’’) 


GROUP "D" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 
3 for $1.06 12 for $3.00 
7 for 2.00 (Prepaid) 22 for 4.00 


(Not More Than 3 of Any One Kind) 





Beowulf Far West 
Brunhilde Lilamani 
Cheerio Michelangelo 
Deseret Nassak 
Destiny Ossar 
Directeur Pinelle Sir Launcelot 
Dymia Spring Cloud 
El Tovar Striped Leaves 
Elkhart Wine Glorv 


(Or any from GROUP ‘‘v’’) 


GROUP "E" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Laveled) 
2 for $1.00 9 for $3.00 
5 for 2.00 (Prepaid) 14 for 4.00 
(Not More Than 2 of Any One Kind) 





Anitra Marco Polo 
Destiny Michelangelo 
Elkhart Mrs. W. Jaques 
Ella Winchester Narian 

Far West Ossar 

Golden Hind Sandalwood 
Golden Treasure Southern Cross 
Jasmania Striped Leaves 
Junaluska Treasure Island 


(Or any from GROUP ‘“‘D"’) 





“Carmichael Collection" 


One Each, these “Polar Bears” for 
only 70ce Prepaid 

Crystal Beauty Selene 

Gudrun Venus de Milo 


$2.50 Hillbilly Connection 


20 Kinds for $2.50 
We select the kinds, from stocks in largest 
supply at time order is filled. Cannot say in 
advance what kinds. But will be GOOD 
These 20 kinds, value $5.00 or more, all for 
$2.50, prepaid. (Each kind labeled.) 
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Bulbous Iris—The Poor Man’s Orchid 


ODAY I eut large bunches of the 
most beautiful Iris flowers one could 
desire. It’s the end of May in Ore- 

gon, as these notes are written, and the 
Dutch Irises are in full flower. Spanish 
Irises are in bud and English Irises will 
flower within the next two or three weeks. 
The flowers of the Tingitana hybrids are 
already gone and their bulbs are growing 
so fast that the soil around them is erack- 
ing open. Thus, my enthusiasm for a 
flower that will provide long-stemmed 
blooms for a month or more is pardonable. 
There are other reasons, however, why 
bulbous Irises are so very dear to me. 
They belong to my family tradition. My 
grandfather liked them and collected the 
popular varieties of his day at his nurs- 
ery in Leiden, Holland. Running some- 
thing between a botanical garden and a 
commercial nursery, he also imported and 
tried out native bulbs from all parts of 
the world. In one shipment from Spain, 


he received quite a few Iris. They _ be- 
longed to the Filifolia and Tingitana 
groups and flowered well in advance of 


the Spanish Iris then cultivated in Hol- 
land. This early flowering habit appealed 
to him and he began crossing these wild 
Irises with the many-hued Spanish Iris. 
The result was a new strain of fine, tall 
and robust bulbous Irises in all possible 
color combinations. These he ealled 
“Dutch Iris” and he named the individ- 
ual varieties after famous Dutch painters. 

Another of his seedlings was a Tingi- 
tana hybrid of a beautiful light blue 
color. This one, later to become a most 
popular florist flower, he named Wedge- 
wood. This work was started in 1906 
and since then new colors, stronger-grow- 
ing varieties and longer lasting flowers 
have been developed so that the bulbous 
Irises, introduced and developed by my 
family, have by now become the stand- 
ard commercial varieties. 

Clearly, here are flowers of immense 


value, both to the commercial flower 
grower and to the home gardener. Some 


of them, especially the lilae and _ violet- 
colored varieties, bear a really startling 
resemblance to Orchids, and thus, espe- 
cially in England, they have received the 
name of “poor man’s Orchids.” Whoever 
has seen or grown them becomes enthusi- 
astic about them, vet they are, at least 
m this country, by no means popular or 
widely grown. I refer especially to the 
newer Dutch Irises. The reason for this 
is, first, that they are used in huge quan- 
tities by commercial florists for foreing 
and the demand by florists for these bulbs 
has always been larger than the supply 
and secondly that, as vet, we have not 
sufficient experience with them in this 


country to recommend them safely for 
every climate. 

The bulbous Iris has a true bulb, like 
a Tulip or a Daffodil. This bulbous group 


By JAN DE GRAAFF 





That bulbous Irises have rare 
beauty is indisputable, but even the 
experts do not know in how many 
states they may be successfully 
grown in gardens. Therefore, read- 
ers of this magazine are asked to 
report their experiences with bulb- 
ous Irises so that the extent of 
hardiness and adaptability of these 
bulbs may be determined. Letters 
received during the month of July 
ean be printed before planting 
time.—EpITor. 














is in itself very large, very variable and 
made up of many sections, most of which 


are of little importance to the average 
home gardener. Bulbous Irises include 


only four natural species of the bulbous 
section and commercially we recognize in 
them the following five distinet groups: 

Iris, an old derived 


seedling 


1. Spanish 
mainly by from Iris 
xiphium, a native of Southern Europe, ex- 
tending 
Italy. 


group 
selection 
from the Spanish peninsula to 
2. Dutch Iris, similar to the Spanish, but 
of recent origin, and derived mainly through 
hybridization of the Spanish varieties with 
Iris filifolia. 
3. Iris filifolia, native to Morocco and the 
part of 
recognized, of 


extreine southern Spain. Several 


varieties are which the ro- 
bust Imperator is the most 

4. Tris native of 
The native species is still used in commerce, 


popular. 


tingitana, a Tangier. 


The Dutch Iris. William Zuiderveld. 


otherwise know as Violet Queen 





but horticultural varieties or hybrids such 
as Wedgewood, have superseded it. 

Iris, a- selection of seedlings 
of Iris xiphioides, native to the Pyrenees 
Mountains. This Holland 
via England, which accounts for the name. 


The first four of these groups are 
closely related and have more in common 
with one another than the last one. The 
Spanish and Dutch varieties are similar 
in their botanical characteristics, but dif- 
fer more in their commercial aspect. 
These first four groups are commonly re- 
ferred to as “Xiphiums” to distinguish 
them from the “Xiphioides” or English 
group. Thirty vears ago the Spanish 


5. English 


species reached 


group included by far the most important 
of these bulbous varieties, but they have 
now given way to the more robust, larger- 
flowered and earlier varieties of the rap 
idly inereasing Dutch group. 

Both Dutch and Spanish Irises and, to 
a lesser degree, the English Irises are 
ideal eut flowers. The bulbs are small 
and a large number of them ean be grown 
in a restricted space. They also look ver 
decorative in the garden and ean be used 
to good advantage in the herbaceous bor 
der. Even formal plantings of bulbous 
Irises can be very attractive, as visitors 


to the San Francisco Exposition may 
have seen. 
Bulbous Irises are usually very inex- 


pensive, in fact cheaper than most Tulips 
or Daffodils. Many people, nevertheless, 
inquire if they will be good for several 
vears and if, like Daffodils, they can be 
naturalized in the garden. To give a 
frank answer to this question, we still 
do. not know just what they will and ean 
do. Since bulbous Irises are so inexpen- 
sive, I usually recommend planting new 
bulbs every fall so as to be more certain 
to have really fine flowers. English Irises 
seem particularly hardy and | have seen 
them in old gardens where they had been 
left undisturbed for many vears. They 
seem to prefer a cool climate and | doubt 
very much if they would do well in the 
southern states. Dutch Irises also seem 
to be hardy, since reports from St. Paul, 
Minn., indicate that they survive even 
the worst winters there. They are, how- 
ever, adapted to a variety of climates, 
since they also do well in California and 
are even grown in huge quantities in 
Florida for use as cut flowers. The Span- 
ish Irises ean be treated like the Dutch 
in ‘every respect. 

Since we do not have sufficient data 
as to their hardiness, I advocate giving 
them a sheltered position in the garden 
and covering them with straw or litter. 
Late planting retards the growth and yet 
does not seem to prevent immediate root- 
action. By late planting one avoids top 
growth in the fall and, consequently, 
there is less danger of damage to the 
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plants. Our experience is, furthermore, 
that late planted Iris bulbs produce a 
more vigorous growth in the spring. 
Bulbous Irises differ from other bulbs, 
such as Tulips and Daffodils, in that the 
flower is formed within the bulb at a 
verv late stage in the growth cycle. One 
can cut a Tulip or Daffodil bulb before 
planting time when the new flower bud 
is clearly visible to the naked eye. That, 


however, is not true of Iris. With them 
the flower bud is tormed only atter 
erowth has started in the spring. This 


explains why Iris bulbs should be given 
every opportunity to develop 
and grow slowly and well, since only un- 
will the flower de- 


possible 


der those conditions 
velop normally. 
Some attention, thus, should be given 
not only to the location, but also to the 
The first essential with Iris bulbs 
is to give them drainage. This is 
the prime requisite. The soil can be any 
good garden mixture, such as loam, sandy 
joam, even clay. It should be 
rather loose for at least 12 inches below 
the base of the bulb. In other words, al- 
ways treat bulbous Irises as you would 
treat Tulips but, in addition, be very 


certain of good drainage. 


soil. 


7ood 


peat, or 
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The bulbs should be planted rather late 
in the but definitely before the 
beginning of winter. In most cases they 
can be planted safely a few days after 
they have been delivered by your dealer. 
Home-grown bulbs should also be planted 
as late as feasible. As mentioned before, 


season 


early planting will induce early top 
growth, which in a cold winter may 
freeze. It is true, however, that even 


with badly frozen top growth the bulbs 
ean flower perfectly, so do not let a few 
frozen leaf tips worry you. 

Whether for best results the bulbs 
should be left in the ground or dug 
annually is another moot question. I 
have seen Dutch Irises that have produced 
nice clumps year after year, although 
they had been left undisturbed. Here 
on the Pacifie Coast the clumps get too 
thick and disease sets in. If planted in 
heavy soil, they will multiply less rapidly 
and continue to bloom for many years. 
For really best results in all loeations | 
advocate digging them as soon as the folli- 
age turns yellow, storing the bulbs in a 
dry, warm place at 70° to 80° and re- 
planting them in the fall just before the 
start of winter. In that way one is more 
sure of having nice flowers. 








When dug, the bulbs will have quite a 
few bulblets and splits attached. These 
‘an be removed atter a few days’ dry 
ing, but care should be taken not to break 
off the root plate or base of the main 
bulb. The smallest size bulblets should 
be disearded, sinee they will take several 
years to produce a bulb of flowering 
size. The bigger bulblets and splits can 
be planted in rows in 
the garden and will produce flowering 
sized, round bulbs in one year. These 
round bulbs are the best for flower pro 
duction. Onee they have flowered, they 
are flat-sided and often lose the 
tive covering which the round bulbs have 
Such flat bulbs are easily injured and 
should be handled with great care. 

Although thus far I have mentioned 
the bulbous Iris only as garden decora 
tion and as cut flowers, it also lends itselt 
to foreing in a greenhouse, coldframe on 


some corner ot 


protec 


even a sun-room. For this purpose the 
largest sized bulbs should be obtained, 
since they will give better results. As 


soon as they have arrived, they should 
be planted in pots. Use large pots, at 
least 6 inches deep. After planting the 
bulbs, plunge the pots outside in beds 
to half their height and cover them with 
a 2-inch layer of pure soil. Cover this 
again very freely with straw, and water. 
Be sure that the bed is_ well-drained. 
It might be well to dig a trench around 
it, so that excess water can run off. About 
the time that frost can be expected, the 
pots ean be taken to a eold, frost-free 
greenhouse or room. At that stage the 
temperature should be quite low, not over 
45° to 50°, and should be maintained un 
til the buds ean be felt in the foliage. 
Then one can gradually inerease it up to 
55° or even a little higher. Irises need a 
vreat deal of water when growing. The 
soil should always be very damp, espe 
cially when the benches are heated from 
underneath. There should be good venti 
lation at all times. Following these few 
simple rules as closely as possible will 
euarantee good results. The main thing 
is to remember that Irises need a long, 
cool, growing period until the buds are 
well developed. 


Now a word as to the varieties to be 
grown. For early greenhouse foreing | 
would - recommend only Iris tingitana 
Wedgewood. Large bulbs of this variety 


ean easily be forced into flower early in 
February. This is a light blue Iris of 
very fine form. It is the earliest to 
flower and millions of them are used by 
the commercial greenhouse men. It is 
definitely not hardy nor is it particularly 
attractive when grown outside. 

For later forcing and also for the gar- 
den, we have a very wide selection of 
varieties. In general one might say that 
those varieties now offered by seed stores 
and other dealers are all well-adapted to 
both greenhouse and garden use. There 
are several good blues. A. Bloemaard is 
the earliest, followed by J. Victors, Pog- 


venbeek, Jacob de Wit and Imperator. 





“The new, frilled Spanish Iris, Gold- 
en Lion, is in my opinion the finest 
novelty in the Iris world, and is well 


worth a trial” 




















Among the whites are White Excelsior, a 
short, pure white Iris and D. Haring, a 
taller white. Among the yellows, I reeom- 
mend in the first place Yellow Queen, a 


most satisfactory flower, both for the 
ereenhouse and the garden. Later varie- 
ties are Golden Glory, J. W. de Wilde 
and Jan Nagel. 

There are some interesting new colors, 
such as the lilac shades of Adrian Backer 
and William Zuiderveld (Violet Queen). 
There is one good bronze ealled Wm. 
Versekuur (Indian Chief) and there are 
some with two such as Therese 
Schwartze (lilae and white) and Leonardo 
da Vinei, Heemskerk and Huehtenbure, 
which are all yellow and white. There 
are a few light blues such as Jan Weenix 
(Morning Mist), S. de (Blue 


eolors 


Vlieger 


NE of the most interesting and un- 
usual seed pods is that of the Mar- 
tynia or Unicorn Plant. The seed pod 
itself is often ealled Devil’s Claw and is 
used in decorative effeets with gourds -or 
simply as sprays in winter bouquets. 
The plant bearing this curious seed is 
an annual of easy culture, having quite 
large, flat, dull black which may 
be planted directly in the ground in 
spring when the soil is warm. Poor soil 
is best for these, and they may be planted 
less than a foot apart, for while the 
matured plants will make quite a spread, 
they also produce more blossoms if not 
given too good eare. Only leaves will 
result if the ground is rich. These are 
downy, rather large, and of a pleasing 
shade of green. The plant will grow 
similar to Four O’Clock in height and 


seeds, 





Bulbous 


number of clear blue varie- 


Irises include a 
such as J. Victors 
(left). All these Irises are 


especially good as cut flowers 


ties, . 


Therese Schwartze, a Dutch 
Iris. has unusual color mark- 
The 


light cornflower-blue where- 


ings. standards are 
as the falls are pure white 
except for a narrow orange 
stripe down the center which 
dark in the 
tion at right 


shows illustra- 





Horizon), ete. All the above are Dutch 
Irises and suitable both to the garden and 
greenhouse. 

Spanish Irises do not foree easily and 
are of no particular importance for the 
varden, now that the Duteh varieties are 
easily available. An exception to this is 
the new variety Golden Lion, a very fine, 
frilled, yellow Spanish hybrid Iris which 
is now being introduced. In my opinion, 
this is the finest novelty in the Iris world 
and it is well worth while to try it out. 

Among the English Irises I usually 
recommend ordering a mixture of all col- 
ors. Such mixtures are more apt to be 
strong-growing and they will give an in- 
teresting variety of colors. Of 
they can ordered in 
varieties. 


course, 


also. be named 


The Devil’s Claw 


By Mrs. R. J. Duncoms, ( Minn.) 


shape and should be spaced accordingly. 

There are several varieties of Probosci- 
dea—this plant’s botanical name. P. 
louisiana has loosely clustered blossoms of 
pale lilac, with golden bronze spots. P. 
jussieui rosea is rose tinted and P. lutea 
has close spiked flowers of glossy gold 
with cinnabar markings. The blooms 
are somewhat orchid-like in appearance, 
and may be used as eut flowers. 

When the green seed pod forms, one 
“an easily see whence the name Unicorn 
Plant was derived. Formerly these were 
once used as pickles and recipes may be 
found for preparing them in old cook 
books. But when the seeds grow ripe, 
the green covering—resembling that of a 
milk weed pod—splits and peels off, leav- 
ing a dry, black bird-like seed container. 
These may be used on their sprays or 





Here in Oregon, for several years, we 
have been trying to combine the earli- 
ness and good foreing habits of Wedge 
wood with the range of colors and grace- 


ful habits of the Dutch hybrids. It is 
this work of trving to raise new and bet- 
ter strains of Iris, and the fact that those 
which we—my grandfather, my father 
and I—have raised are already so popu- 
lar, that makes commercial bulb produe- 
tion a most pleasant hobby as well as a 
very interesting business for us. Even 
home gardeners may succeed in this field. 


[Note: Mr. Jan de Graaff is a whole- 
sale bulb grower and is not in a position 
to supply bulbs. Home 
referred to their bulb 
plies.—-Epriror. 


vardeners are 


dealers for sup- 


sarefully severed to be used as individual 
“birds.” They do very much resemble a 
real bird, having long beaks, like hum- 
ming birds, a bird’s compact dainty body 
with short stiff hairs on the ridge form- 
ing the back, and a long divided tail 


(the claws). Touched up with a little 
bright paint it suggests some tropical 
bird. 


These plants are native of Louisiana 
and other southern states, where they self- 
sow in longer seasons than ours. They 
could easily become a pest, for the claws 
are stiff, hooked and sharp, and would 
stick to cattle. However, grown in north- 
ern gardens, there is little danger of their 
spreading and they do furnish something 
quite unusual in the way of seed pod 
decoration with their weird devil-c!aw 
pods. 
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Orchid,” 


pulchellum, is one of the 


“Lily-of-the- Valley 


glossum 


Odonto- 
beautiful small Orchids. Its nearly 
all white and deliciously fragrant 


ECENTLY I’ve observed a growing 
interest in the smaller kinds of 
Orchids. Those who have for sev- 

eral years grown the large showy varieties 
discover in time these smaller, less con- 
spicuous, but’ none-the-less beautiful 
types. It’s my belief that as the more 
modest diminutive varieties become better 
known they will much more 
popular. 

To most persons, “Orchid” means one 
of the Cattleyas or hybrid Orchids of 
large size and “orchid” colored. But those 
who grow Orchids themselves are learning 
to admire even the very small, so-called 
“botanical Orchids” which are often beau- 
tiful although too small to commend them 
as cut flowers. I cannot refrain from 
again quoting the words of Erie Ostlund, 
the Mexican orehidist, who from his bed 
of fatal illness remarked to me that, “The 
small Orchids are just as beautiful as the 
large ones, if you view them through a 
magnifying glass.” He knew Mexican 
Orchids more intimately than perhaps 
any other man and he loved and admired 
the small inconspicuous ones, each having 
its place in his affections. 

The species which I shall mention are 
all larger than the “botanicals” and are 
all. worthy of a place in any amateur’s 
collection. 


become 


The Laelias 


HE Laelia species as a rule are 

smaller than Cattlevas but crossing 
them has produced some of the finest and 
most valuable hybrids. Many Laelia 
species are small, vet they well deserve 
the name given them, “Laelia” referring 
to a “Vestal Virgin” because of the purity 
and beauty of the flowers. Perhaps the 
best known Laelia species is Purpurata 
which not only is a beautiful flower but 
has served as a parent in produeing fine 
hybrids, many of which are white, such as 
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Desirable Small Orchids 


By DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


Laelio-eattleva Canhamiana = alba, an 
Orchid which is used in bride’s bouquets 
more often, perhaps, than any other. 

Another Laelia which blooms in early 
winter and which I like very much is 
L. anceps. It is a Mexican flower and 
many of my plants were collected when 
we were Orchid hunting in Mexico. One 
of the prettiest Anceps varieties is Alba 
which is white except for a little color in 
the throat. L. anceps Stella is another 
white variety which is considered very 
fine. They all flower upon long stems, 
often a vard or more long and if kept in 
a cool house while in bloom, they last 
quite well, 

Laelia albida is another Mexican Orchid 
of which I am very tond. It blossoms 
in early winter and bears a number of 
nearly white flowers upon an unbranched 
stem. The petals are pure white except 
for a taint flush of pink and the throat 
is faintly vellow. It has a_ delicious 
fragrance which is slight but pleasing. 

One of the most pleasing Mexican 
Laelias is L. autumnalis which, as_ the 
name implies, is a fall bloomer. The 
flowers, borne upon long stems, vary 
from light orchid to deep pink in color 
upon a white ground. They are fairly 
large, being about 2 inches in diameter, 
and have a faint fragrance. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful 
Laelias is Superbiens which also is found 
in Mexico and Guatemala. The flowers 
are on stems from 3 to 9 teet long and 
the general color is a beautiful deep rose. 
All of the above species are of easy cul- 
ture. Most of them are inexpensive. They 
are given much the same cultural condi- 
tions as Cattleyas. 

Amateur Orchid collectors will find 
many Epidendrums of interest and 
real beauty, some lending themselves to 
very attractive formation. Per- 
sonally, | am quite partial to some of 
them as is Professor E. A. White, the 
author of “American Orehid Culture.” 
In facet, both of us especially admire 


corsage 


Epidendrum radicans which we collected 
in Costa Riea where it grows in the fence- 
rows like weeds and we had only to pull 


~ 





up as many as we wished. It is somewhat 
climbing in growth, often reaching 10 
feet in length. The blossoms are each 
about one-half inch in diameter but are 
produced in a closely set corymb in which 
six or more flowers are in bloom at a time 
with many more buds to that 
bloom continues for a month or more. 
In color they are brilliant orange-vermil 
lion, the sepals and petals changing to 
vermillion as they fade. The labellum is 
three-lobed and an intense orange-vellow. 
The whole effect is that of a brilliant 
flower 


open so 


and vet one so beautiful! as to 
appeal to even those of modest taste. 
Nothing pleases Professor White more 


than to wear a boutonniere of Radicans 
and it is also worthy of corsage use. A 
hvbrid derived from it which is mueh in 
favor is Epidendrum O’Brienianum which 
is a uniform e¢armine with traces of 
orange and vellow. 

Another Epidendrum which 
has the same orange-vermillion color es 
Radicans, but larger, many flowered 
racemes, is E. vittelinum which I con 
sider one of the prettiest of the smaller 
flowered Orchids. It remains in bloom a 
long time. I suspect it is the Orehid 
which the natives sometimes refuse to 
collect because of its color which they say 
is “blood of the victims of Cortez.” It 
should be grown cooler than many Orehids 
and is another Mexican species. 

Atropurpureum, another Epidendrum, 
is not only curious but also quite pretty. 
It has green and Chocolate-brown petals 
and a white labellum marked with purple. 

Epidendrums  prismatocarpum — and 
Stamfordianum are both desirable as is 


species 


also E. faleatum. Stamfordianum sends 
out a long, branched spray of yellow 


flowers, each about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. The petals are blotched 
with brownish purple dots. It is pleas- 
antly fragrant and a desirable flower, re- 
maining in bloom quite a long time. It, 
too, can be used in corsages. 

One of the prettiest and 
of the smaller Orehids is 
maticea, another Mexican 
bright golden vellow flowers. 
borne singly upon stems about three 
inches long and a profusion of bloom 
almost hides the naked bulbs, for it drops 
its leaves before blooming. The flowers 
have an agreeable cinnamon fragrance. 

Acropera loddigesi, also known as 
Gongora maculata, is one of the curious 
Orchids which I cannot suggest as a 
corsage flower but which is worth grow- 
ing for its unusual shape and colors. The 
tawny brown flowers have a_ labellum 
which is hinged so that it «an vibrate and 


curious 
Lyeaste aro- 
with 
They are 


most 


species, 





about six or eight flowers are borne 
Laelia anceps rosea from Mexico is 
much admired because of its chaste 


beauty and grace. It grows on a stem 


a yard long 











upon a pendant raceme about 6 inches 
long. It is of easy eulture and is best 
grown in a basket. 

One of the smallest Odontoglossums is 
Pulchellum, or “Lily-of-the-valley Or- 
ehid.” It is nearly pure waxy white with 
a faint blush of pink and a yellow throat. 
Each flower is about three-quarters of an 
inch aeross and eight or more are borne 
on each stem. It also has a_ pleasing 
fragrance. 

Many other small Orchids are desirable, 
especially if you are not just looking for 
beauty alone but wish also to know all 
you can about these strange flowers. 


Lath Houses 


UCCESS in Orchid culture is_ best 

achieved by endeavoring to meet, as 
far as possible, the conditions under 
which the particular kind of Orchid 
naturally grows. The Orchid family is 
very large and various members of the 
family are found in almost every part of 


the earth so that the conditions under 
which they grow are very diverse. In our 


greenhouses we may be able to supply 
many of their natural habitat conditions 
but this becomes increasingly diffieult if 
many different kinds are grown in one 
house. 

Perhaps the most difficult condition to 
overcome in the culture of certain Orehids 
is the hot dry summer weather of the 
Temperate Zone when the temperatures 
of July and August are far from “tem- 
perate.’’ Many Orchids do not thrive well 
when housed all summer in_ over-hot 
greenhouses, even when the ventilators 
are kept widely open and the benches and 
walks are wet down several times a day. 
Cypripediums of the green leaf type, 
Cymbidiums, Odontoglossums, Epiden- 
drums and no doubt many other Orchids 
thrive better when lower temperatures are 
maintained during the summer. 

Odontoglossums, especially, are likely 
to be harmed by high temperatures and 
as they are so beautiful, it is a disappoint- 
ment to many growers to be unable to 
succeed with them because of our hot 
summers. Cymbidiums are much like them 
in resenting high temperatures and there 
is even a question as to whether many 
other Orchids, including Cattleyas, may 
not make sturdier growth and _ better 
bloom if removed from the greenhouse 
during summer months. In faet, Professor 
Knudson of Cornell University (the 
originator of the asymbiotic method of 
Orchid seed germination upon culture 
media) has for several years placed Cat- 
tlevas under trees during the summer 
and reports excellent success with them. 

Lath houses are being used to afford 
the necessary shade when Orchid plants 
are brought outside and they offer many 
advantages over hanging the plants under 
trees. Orchid plants must have adequate 
shade but it must not be too dense, else 


the plants will grow weak and lanky. 
Lath houses meet these conditions well. 
Another very important cultural need 


during the hot months is sufficient water 
and humidity in the air. These conditions 
are somewhat difficult to achieve even in 
the lath house but more so when the 
plants are hung under trees. In lath 
houses, plants can be set upon benches 
filled with gravel, eoke or cinders and 
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Lycaste aromatica is a Mexican Orchid of easy culture. 
and has the fragrance of cinnamon. 


when wet down the constant evaporation 
of the water maintains a _ moderate 
humidity. Also it is well to place the lath 
house where it will be somewhat pro- 
tected from strong drafts because this 
aids in conserving moisture. 

The construction of a lath house is very 
simple and inexpensive. If desired, the 
framework may be made strong enough 
to support hotbed sash so as to convert 
the house into a cold greenhouse for use 
in starting annuals in the spring before 


time to use it as a lath house. About 
June 1, in our Cleveland climate, it 
should be safe to remove the sash and 


substitute the lath frames made to occupy 
the space from which the sash have been 
removed. The exact time when plants 
may be safely brought out will depend 


It is deep yellow in color 
All photographs by the author 


tropics and even in southern Florida, 
Orchids are grown in lath houses the vear 


through. Again, the length of time they 
may safely remain in the houses will 


depend upon the same conditions in the 
fall. Allowing them to remain out until 
mid-September would usually be all right 
in our climate. 

Anyone with a few and a little 
mechanical ability can easily construct a 
suitable lath house. Ordinary lath pur- 
chased in bundles from builder’s supply 
houses serve very well, or planed slats 
may be obtained and painted with alumi 
num paint. The space between the lath 
should be about three-quarters of an 
inch. Should denser shading seem neces 
sary during the hottest weather, 
cloth or thin muslin may be fastened onto 
the lath frames. 


tools 


cheese 





upon the year and the location. In the 
Rose 
OSE bugs trouble our Roses about 


July 1 and everyone wants to know 
how to get rid of them. Rose bugs can 
be killed by many preparations: Nicotine 
sulphate, arsenate of lead, rotenone, py- 
rethrum, and any contact poison. The 
trouble with the rose bug question is 
not how to kill them but how to prevent 
them from flying through the air to the 
Roses after one crop has been killed. It 
is easy enough to kill rose bugs but in 
so doing the flowers are more or less in- 
jured. Preparations which are adver- 
tised as able to kill rose bugs are only 
additions to the considerable list of prep- 
arations which are now on the market 
which do the same thing. 

Preparations which are advertised to 
kill rose bugs and not harm the flower 
should be bought with a good deal of 
skepticism. At the present we do not 
know of any spray or preparation which 
will not in killing the rose bug harm the 


(ir 
saad 


Bugs 


flower. Practically all sprays which will 
kill rose bugs or any insect pest are made 
up with an arsenate of lead or nicotine 
or rotenone or pyrethrum base and given 
different names. Just as long as 
bugs fly and ean infest the even 
though you have killed every bug on them 
a minute previous, we are likely to have 
the rose bug pest with us. Picking them 
off is probably as good a method as any, 
but spraying will kill them if you want to 
run the risk of injuring the Roses. Rose 
bugs are attracted by and par- 
ticularly white color. They will often go 
to white Peonies or white Siberian Iris 
or other white flowers in preference to 
Roses, but the habits of rose bugs are not 
so stabilized and certain that it is pos- 
sible to tell just why they do this or that. 
They ean often be found on one side of 
a path in Roses and not on the other side 
where Roses are also planted.—New Eng- 
land Rose Society News Letter. 


rose 


Roses 
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Your Flower Garden This Month 


By ALFRED PUTZ 


WHAT to Do and 


HOW to Do It 


KE hot, dry weather de- 
S mands an increased use of the 
garden hose. While flower beds and 
borders may be kept from getting dry by 
cultivating the soil surface, the lawn 
depends upon frequent and thorough 
watering to maint: iin its rich green color. 


ASONAL 


This job requires careful consideration. 

Frequent light sprinkling does little 
good and it even may be harmful since 
it encourages shallow rooting. Most grass 
roots penetrate the soil 4 to 5 inches 
deep. Thus, sufficient water should be 


given each time to saturate the soil down 
to the root tips. Anywhere from one to 
three hours may be required to secure 
this effect with the usual sprinkler which 
delivers a mist-like spray. While flood- 
ing the lawn from the hose works well 
on level ground it is not reliably safe 
on a sloping or uneven surface. Porous 
canvas hose available for watering 1s 
more suitable because it breaks the force 


of the water stream and covers a greater 
area with less need for changing its 


position. 

As a rule a sprinkler which can be ad- 
justed to deliver water as drops and also 
cover the area evenly will speed up the 
watering job yet prevent the accumula- 
tion of puddles. Rotary sprinklers are 
most common because they’ re reasonable 
in price. However, kinds that cover a 
rectangular area have the great advant- 
age of eliminating the overlap or dry 
corners which invariably oecur with the 
circular type. Though much has been said 


about watering the lawn only early in 
the morning or toward evening, those 


having large lawns must let the sprinkler 


run through most of the day. Actual 
cases of “burning” grass by watering in 
full sunshine are exceedingly rare, or 


unknown. 

The mistaken idea that a lawn must be 
clipped close to be beautiful contributes 
more to lawn ‘troubles than all other fae- 
tors combined. Some gardeners follow 
this practice in the belief that they are 
making it easier to keep the lawn in trim. 
Simple reasoning will tell them that re- 
dueing a 3-inch growth to one inch re- 
moves exactly the same amount of 
topgrowth as cutting a 4-inch growth 
down to 2 inches. But even a 2-inch top- 
crowth is. rather short. ker lawn 
mowers can be adjusted to retain 24 
inches by lowering the brackets that hold 
the roller. Special brackets to retain 3 
inches or more are available for a num- 
ber of good machines. Shaving the lawn 
close deprives the crowns of the 
plants of necessary shade. High eutting 
prevents free run-off of water and helps 
to stifle weeds, particularly crabgrass. 


grass 


Cultivation of beds 


means of preserving 


Summer mulches. 


and borders is one 
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The sketch immediately above shows 


in a diagrammatic 
branches are snipped 


side 
off to get big 


way how 


Dahlia blooms 


soil moisture. Mulching the surface with 
materials that will retard evaporation is 


even more serviceable beeause it elimi- 
nates to a large degree the need of. stir- 
ring the soil after each rain. Peat moss 


is the best material because it blends well 
with soil color and therefore is hardly 
noticeable. However, since peat moss will 
become so dry as to repel water it is 
well to work it lightly into the soil sur- 
face. Where this is done it will also stay 
in place and absorb quickly whatever 


moisture reaches it. Once wet it holds 
water tenaciously. 

For mulching evergreens, Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, and other ericaceous 


plants, peat moss has the added advant- 
age of being either neutral or slightly 
acid. Partly rotted leaves also are splen- 
did for mulching these plants. For Roses 
planted in beds by themselves, a mulch 
of tobacco stems is good. If trodden 
down after being applied and thoroughly 
moistened, they lie quite flat and are 
rather inconspicuous. They also contain 
some nitrogen and repel insects to some 
degree. 

Where plain cultivation is practiced, 
judgment must be used as to the depth. 
Stirring soil an inch deep will suffice in 
most cases. Be careful not to injure the 
roots of shallow rooted plants. 

For the sake of health and neatness, 
snip off flower spikes as soon as they 
fade. Stake and tie all stalks in danger 
of being blown down by severe storms. 
All stakes must be set firmly into the 
soil so that they will stay put even after 
severe rain and wind storms. If they’re 
painted green they will be the less econ- 
spicuous. Heavy bamboo stakes are par- 
ticularly valuable to support vigorous 
plants such as Dahlias, giant Cosmos and ° 
other tall growers. They usually are less 
expensive than wooden stakes of equal 
size. Hide as much of the stakes as pos- 
sible with the foliage of the plants and 
place them in such a wavy as to retain the 
natural habit of growth. String, tape, 
special wire clips, and ihe latest—a 
paper-covered wire—will finish the job. 
Fasten the growth so that it can sway, 
and allow for expansion of the stems. 


Snipping and pruning. Dahlias which 


are well on their way may need their 
first pruning before the unwanted 


branches rob the plants of good nourish- 
ment. While gardeners of old followed 
a set of rules we moderns take more liber- 
ties in this respect and prune according 
to the purpose we have in mind. The 
pruning of any leaders means diverting 
food to the laterals, and vice versa. 
Where quantity of flowers is the prime 
purpose nip out the tops of the leaders 
and where size of bloom counts most 
pinch out all side shoots beyond those 
which are to give blooms. 


Many annuals may be treated in a 
similar manner, among them giant Zin- 
nias and African Marigolds. On Balsam 


plants cut away all weak side branches to 














Courtesy Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 


open up the growth and force the food 
into the flowering stems. If your sum- 
mer display of Roses does not account 
for much remove the buds as they form 
and thus preserve the strength for an 
extra-fine autumn display. Cut down 
Lupin flower stalks and the chances are 
that the plants will bloom again later in 
the year. The same holds true for Pyre- 
thrum. By all means take off all seed 
pods which have formed on Peonies. 

Keep in mind that Irises of the bearded 
type and many others are best trans- 
planted soon after they have flowered. 
Examine the rootstocks for borers and do 
away with them wherever found. Replant 
in fairly rich soil free from manure after 
dusting the rhizomes with sulphur. 

If you're interested in flowering house 
plants for next winter make cuttings of 
Begonias and Geraniums now. They root 
readily in sand if kept moderately moist 


and shaded. 
Controlling pests. Disease and insect 
eontrol must not be relaxed. Remember 


that plant diseases cannot be eured. Once 
tissue has become infected it will remain 
that way but the spread of a disease can 
he cheeked by thorough applications of 
the proper remedies. Bordeaux mixture 
and finely powdered sulphur are still the 
two main preventives of plant diseases. 
Sulphur is particularly valuable in mil- 
dew control. Don’t wait until the plants 
show the effect of parasites but spray or 
dust once a week whether they need it or 
not. Lilaes, Delphinium, Phlox 
and Lilies are too choice to imperil their 
existence by fungus diseases. 

Insects also become most active during 
hot weather. Large ones, like caterpillars 
and beetles, are so conspicuous as_ to 
draw the gardener’s immediate attention. 
However, there are many small insidious 
kinds which are easily overlooked. Red 
spiders, better called red mites—for mites 
they are and very small ones at that— 
ean do untold harm to many kinds of 
evergreens and a long list of other plants. 
Buddleia, Primula, Rudbeckia, hardy As- 
ters are just a few they relish. They live 
by sucking the vital juices from the 
plants and require a contact spray for 
control. One application seldom is 
enough and spraying regularly once a 
week gives the only hope of effective 
control. 

Equally as great a nuisance are plant 
lice or aphids and lace bugs. The latter 
are almost transparent and flatten them- 
selves against the underside of the leaves 
where they are difficult to detect. Even 
vigorous plants of Rhododendron and 


Roses, 





Lawns clipped two to three inches 
high are not likely to dry out quickly 
or become with 
Lowering the roller makes a mower 
cut high. 
called Hi-cut left, are 

recommended in dry climates 


infested weeds. 
Some models, like the one 
particularly 


When lawns are watered in summer, 
do it thoroughly. An 
sprinkler waters a rectangular area, 


oscillating 


and soaks the ground like a steady 
rain 





Azalea can be weakened considerably if 
lace bugs are permitted to feed on them 
uncontrolled. They, too, are sucking pests 
and demand a contact spray for control. 
Because these sprays depend for effee- 
tiveness upon coming in contact with the 
pests a fine forceful spray is needed and 
it must be directed under the foliage as 
well as on top. 

Fortunately there are other more pleas- 
ureful July garden jobs, among them the 
sowing of biennial flower seeds and per- 
ennials of quicker growth. Start these in 
a shaded coldframe and keep the sowing 
moist until there is satisfactory germina- 
tion. Mixing plenty of peat with 
the soil in the frame will help to maintain 
a more even soil moisture. Aquilegia, 
Campanula, Delphinium, Gaillardia, and 


moss 
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Hollyhock are among the most popular 
kinds suited to July sowing. If you have 
some plants of Campanula pyramidalis, 
the Chimney Bellflower, and are inter 
ested in increasing the planting, dig up 
the roots now, eut them in 2-inch pieces 
and replant promptly 2 inches deep where 
you want them to grow. Oriental Pop- 
pies may be increased in the way 
though usually they are not ready for 
this treatment until the latter part of the 
month. 


same 


The Climbing Rose 
Mermaid 


By W. L. 


HERE appears to be a widespread 

desire for climbing Roses that will 

furnish some bloom after the glori- 
ous burst of early summer. This is evi- 
denced by the many questions on this 
point asked by visitors to any Rose gar- 
den and by the extravagant commercial 
advertising of any variety which shows 
even slight tendencies toward a bloom or 
two after June. Farther south this need 
is met amply by the climbing Hybrid Teas 
and other hybrids of tender blood. But 
in the northern part of the country the 
possibilities become more limited. 

In the search for hardy remontant 
climbers, gardeners generally overlook 
some of the really fine but slightly tender 
varieties which can be used even in the 
coldest parts of the country with proper 
handling. 

One of the finest of all climbers in this 
class is that grand variety, Mermaid, 
whose pale yellow, single flowers which 
reach 4 inches in diameter are produced 
a few at a time from June to frost. These 
gorgeous flowers never fail to excite the 
Rose lover. But it seems general belief 
that Mermaid is too tender for the North. 
However, two plants in my Michigan gar- 
den have lived through a number of 
winters and have experienced 15° below 
zero. The only preeaution is that they be 
grown on supports—in my case iron posts 


AYRES 


from which they ean be removed in the 
fall, laid on the ground, and well covered. 
I find a few small boards for weight and 
a 12 to 18-inch layer of leaves quite 
ample. This is a job requiring thorn- 
proot gloves because few Roses have more 
wicked thorns than Mermaid. The eanes 
are flexible, however, so that breakage is 
a minor item. 

As Mermaid is a late starter in the 
spring the covering need not be removed 
too early and pruning shears should be 
withheld until it is certain what 
dead. Often a cane that appears to have 
winterkilled will suddenly begin growth 
two weeks after other Roses start. It is 
convenient to leave the eanes on the 
ground for a week or two after uncover- 
ing until the dead and live wood ean be 
differentiated. One of the merits of Mer- 
maid is that it blooms on both new and 
old wood so that even the loss of mueh of 
the old wood does not seriously reduce the 
season’s bloom. 

Grown in this manner Mermaid makes 
a stunning 6 or 8-foot pillar in this aretie 
Michigan climate. In a more temperate 
climate it makes a correspondingly larger 
crowth, and in California its tremendous 
vigor makes it almost a pest. There they 
are asking Rose breeders to produce a 
Mermaid hybrid which will retain the 
beauty of the flower and grow less! 


wood is 
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tally and physically—and you can 

go a long way with the books re- 
viewed on this page this month, particu- 
larly if you can read them while stretched 
out in a hammock under an old apple 
tree. 


Salsa time is travel time—men- 


Pruning Guide By an Expert 


PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS by 
Ephraim Porter Felt. Illus. 237 pages. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. N. Y. C. 
$2. 


Those who love trees always turn 
eagerly to a new book by Doctor Felt, 
that sage of Entomology who is now di- 
rector of the Bartltt Tree Research 
Laboratories. Every word within its 
covers is written by an expert who knows 
his subject inside out. 

“Pruning Trees and Shrubs” deals 
with all pruning problems from those of 
repairing injured trees to topiary work, 
roadside tree pruning, and pruning of 
newly transplanted evergreens and de- 
ciduous specimens. 

The three chapters on fruit trees, small 
fruits and nut trees are of special in- 
terest to the home gardener who is al- 
ways trying to decide whose advice to 
take on this all-important problem. 

Line clearance of street and roadside 
trees is another timely subject which re- 
ceives attention and there is a chapter 
on safety in tree work which tells what 
tools, equipment and safety devices 
should be used by. those who prune large 
trees. 

There are a great many photographic 
illustrations of a practicable character. 
This is not a picture book but a text 
book, crammed full of the data which 
Doctor Felt has been accumulating for 
years through living with and for trees. 


Wild Flowers From the Far North 


YUKON WILD FLOWERS by Martha 
Louise Black, F.R.G.S. Illus. 95 pages. 
Price, Templeton Syndicate, Vancouver, 


B.C. $1. 


The author of this little book has been 
a collector of wild flowers for many years 
and with her husband, the Hon. George 
Black, has tramped the Yukon trails and 
paddled the Yukon streams in search of 
every native wildling. 

The one hundred photographie illustra- 
tions are from originals made by the 
Blacks during these years of collecting. 
The author also has a fine collection of 
pressed specimens. In fact, some of the 
photographs are taken from these, one 
would judge, since the fabrie placed over 
the pressed blossoms is faintly visible 
in certain prints. To tell the truth the 
photography is not especially noteworthy 
except in certain cases. Many of the 
plates show that the flowers have been 
picked, bunched and then photographed 
though others—the best of the collection 
—are field pictures. 

“Yukon Wild Flowers” nevertheless is 
distinetly worthwhile because it is a 
record of wildlings found in a little- 
known area. And the illustrations will 
serve admirably for purposes of identifi- 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


eation. The volume is small enough to 
slip in a side pocket, so that other ad- 
venturers may profit by this labor of 
love. The enthusiasm of Martha Louise 
Black for her chosen hobby is  con- 
tagious and should lure many other nature 
lovers to follow the trails she has blazed 
along the Yukon. 


Check List of Best Evergreens 


SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED 
CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS by L. 
C. Chadwick. 64 pages. American 
Nurseryman, 509 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 40ce. 


Those who have seen the first volume 
of this series, “Compiling a New Nursery 
List,” of which this is the second, know 
that L. C. Chadwick is making a real 
contribution to horticulture in ‘attempting 
to wipe off the slate the old and obsoles- 
cent varieties of ornamental plants, sub- 
stituting in their place better and more 
satisfactory varieties. 

The narrow-leaved coniferous  ever- 
greens, as a class, are little known or un- 
derstood by the layman who is inclined to 
eall them all pines. 

A study of this little book may be 
counted on to prevent such errors. The 
contents includes lists and descriptions of 
ground covers, low shrubs, small and 
medium-sized shrubs, large shrubs and 
trees. Selected lists, secondary lists and 
lists of old varieties to be discarded are 
included in each elass. 

The booklet closes with lists entitled 
Uses of Narrow-leaved Evergreens. This 
table lists selected varieties according to 
their habits of growth, culture and uses. 
Nurserymen, landscape architects and 
home gardeners will want this booklet for 
reference. 


Flower Arrangers, Attention! 


THE CARE AND PRESERVATION 
OF CUT FLOWERS, Compiled by 
Marie L. Kelly for the San Francisco 
Garden Club. Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 50e. 


Here is a booklet which will soon be 
on the library shelves of every woman 
who arranges flowers seriously, either for 
her home or for exhibition in flower 
shows. 

The compiler was the director of the 
Hall of Flowers at the 1939 Golden Gate 
International Exposition and is a prom- 
inent floriculturist. The articles included 
in the book are by specialists in the 
flower field. 





Flower lovers who live on the West 
Coast are, as a elass, better informed in 
the Japanese methods of flower preserva- 
tion, and many of these methods are in- 
cluded in this book, though it is by no 
means a treatise on Japanese cut flower 
treatment. 

Lists of California natives which can 
and cannot be cut may be of little in- 
terest to Easterners but all the other data 
is invaluable. Beginners, especially, in the 


art of arrangement will be saved many 
embarrassing moments if they inform 


themselves through this book of the ways 
in which to prevent wilting of cut ma- 
terial. 


“The Care and Preservation of Cut 
Flowers” is being sold for the benefit 
of the American Red Cross and all re- 


ceipts except the 


cost of printing go to 
that organization. 


Verses for Bird Lovers 


BIRD SONGS In Many Weathers, by 
William Bacon Evans. Published by 
the author. Friends Book Store, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 25e. 


This paper-bound book of verse by a 
bird lover and student is now in its fifth 
edition. This reviewer found the book 
like “the little girl who had a light curl 
right down the middle of her forehead,” 
in some places “very, very good” and in 
others indisputably “horrid.” When he 
hymns the solitary Hermit Thrush: 

My fliuting sweeps 

O’er silver keys, 

For frowning steeps 

And cloud-kissed trees; 


Till mellow peace 
Spread over all;— 
Till echo cease 
And shadow fall.” 


we know that he understands birds and 
their music. But the sonnets will ap- 
peal only to those who have preserved 
a more or less orthodox faith, and his 
“Uneonventional Verse” is didactic to say 
the least. ; 


Dr. Stout’s Daylilies Brought 
Up to Date 


DAYLILIES; 1941 Introductions; Color 
Pattern, by A. B. Stout. Illus. New 
York Botanical Garden, Bronx, N. Y. 
10¢. 


This reprint of two articles from the 
January and February, 1941, Journal of 
The New York Botanical Garden, makes 
available to Hemeroeallis lovers Dr. 
Stout’s latest findings on the flower to 
which he has devoted so much of his time 
and genius. 

The notes on 1941 introductions give 
exact descriptions, blooming dates, grow- 
ing habits, ete. Many of new 
hybrids are illustrated. 

The article on Color Patterns in Day- 
lilies is accompanied by a diagram show- 
ing 15 patterns, indicating the distribu- 


these 


tion of color in the various types of 
Hemerocallis. This diagram clarifies Dr. 


Stout’s notes on the coloring of Day- 
lilies, 














Can We Make It a Good July? 


HIS year I presume most of us 

will revolve more or less vigorously 

about Independence Day because 
we are in a war. Yet when I listened 
early in May to Governor MeNutt de- 
seribing the essentials of a defense pro- 
gram, I was ready to weep with joy at 
his insistence that recreation must be 
considered in any such program, not as 
an incidental but as a vital part of our 
heavy job. 

So as we think garden and work gar- 
den and act garden in July, we ean get, 
as my English correspondents are get- 
ting, real relaxation to gird us for defense 
work all the better as we make good in 
the garden. If anyone differs from this 
point of view he can scold me if he is 
so inelined, but I shall have to refer him 
to some of the letters from my English 
and French correspondents who certainly 
are getting vigor out of the garden for 
the fierce battle they are fighting. 

In July there is usually the first gar- 
den pause, made most evident among the 
Roses. This year, if the pace keeps up 
that we are enjoying—or enduring, as 
the ease may be—in early May when 
these words are written, that pause will 
come sooner than usual. It is our garden 
job to see that we make good with Roses 
if they will make good for us. If they 
have been kept free from the current 
bugs and bothers by means repeatedly 
stated in these columns, there will be 
good Roses in July, and particularly I 
find among the red Roses, for most of 
them that I enjoy at Breeze Hill seem 
to revel in heat, although that old friend 
of all of us, Etoile de Hollande, does 
get paler and somewhat tired when the 
thermometer does 90° and more day after 
day. Incidentally I might mention that 
The Doetor, the Rose about which I have 
before written considerably, seems to en- 
joy hot weather, delivering its immense 
and fragrant flowers right along during 
the hot days. 

This vear four trials of The Doctor as 
to understock and bloom location are 
being made at Breeze Hill, one of which 
is worth mentioning here. The east lawn 
has a heavy shrub border, with Lilaes 
on the north side, Philadelphus on the 
south side. Long ago I found that eer- 
tain Rose plants could be inserted in 
openings which, particularly late in the 
season, would give a desirable glint of 
scarlet as bloom after bloom developed. 
The prosperity and usefulness of these 
scarlet flashes, mostly made by the Rose 
ealled Joyous Cavalier, also proved that 
Roses would do well in half shade and in 
the shelter of shrubs. Now opportunity 
has presented itself to add to this display 
possibility plants of The Doctor, lower 
growing than the ones otherwise used, 





American Turks-cap Lily, a majestic 
native which makes great clumps by 
spreading by underground roots 





By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


from which there may flash into view in 
the fall months the tremendous open, 
fragrant blooms of The Doctor. I may 
lose, but also I may win! 

Other less usual Roses that earry on 
in July are the tail-end of the rambler 
group, including the little known Walsh 
Roses which will make the Breeze Hill 
back fence (which is very much in front) 
beautiful for at least ten July days. The 
trailing plants of Mermaid are not afraid 
of the sun, and that Van Fleet Rose, 
American Pillar, often hangs over into 
the month. 

The two very desirable Hydrangeas, 
H. arborescens grandiflora and H. querci- 
folia, are doing business vigorously in 
July. Both are worth much more ex- 
tended planting, and the first named, at 
least, ought to replace the ten thousands 
of Hydrangea “Peegee” so much over- 
done. Quercifolia may have frozen back, 
as my plants have done, but the lovely 
foliage comes along as the new frame 
begins under the warm early summer 
days. 

July is a Lily month also, because the 
pure American species, Superbum, of our 
own swamps and river bottoms, is at its 
best. Anyone who will persist can have 
this grand Lily in a half-shaded spot, 
sometimes almost completely shaded 
where it has woods soil and has a chance 
to grow up, up, up. I have seen it 8 
feet high. It has adopted us at Breeze 
Hill, and its queer bulbs which are al- 
ways double, and sometimes treble, all 


seem to have gone to blooming. 


That memorial of Dr. Wilson, Lilium 
regale, is doing its best in July, and usu- 
ally those western varieties hybridized 
from L. pardalinum are in full bloom. 
One I am thinking of as I write is the 
beautiful Sunset. There will also be L. 
henryi, and occasionally and happily the 
superb Auratum, or Goldband Lily. (I 
must take time out to tell what happened 
after many failures with this Lily. We 
dug up a bulb which was diseased and 
apparently ready to go on to the junk 
heap. Disliking to dispose thus of any- 
thing which seemed to have any life in 
it, it was incidentally planted, or virtu- 
ally thrown away as we thought, back of 
our pleasing Clematis hedge, and forgot 
ten. It didn’t forget us, for evidently the 
surroundings pleased it, the bulb recov- 
ered, and this year comes the third 
season of blooming from it.) 

A bold July subject is Boececonia ecor- 
data, which at Breeze Hill can’t do any 
harm by spreading because it is planted 
next to a concrete wall, practically in a 
box or great pot. Its delightful leaves, 
its fleecy flowers, and its general air of 
tropical quality have long been a 
pleasure in the Center’ Garden mostly 
given over to Peonies. Another spectacu- 
lar thing for July is Hyacinthus or Gal- 
tonia eandicans, which shoots up its 4- 
or 5-foot stems of lily-like flowers. It 
isn’t any more trouble to carry over than 
a Gladiolus, and to me is far more pleas- 
ing. Yucea filamentosa adds to the tropi- 
eal touch of these plants. Its great 
bloom-spike lasts long. The endurance of 
the plant, which is really a desert plant, 
commends it to those who will not expect 
of it fine performance in a rich border. 
I grew up under the legend that the com- 
mon name of this Yuecea, “Adam’s Thread 
and Needle,” referred to the way in which 
the sharp ends of its spines could serve 
to pierce as a needle, while the thready 
part of the leaves would do the actual 
holding together. 

One of the Breeze Hill pleasures 
is to see come into flower, usually in July, 
the brilliant blooms of the Trumpet 
Creeper, which is now Campsis radicans, 
including both Bignonia and Tecoma. 
The vine has grown strong enough to hold 
up the old stump on which it was 
planted, and as the Mme. Galen variety 
has been added the bloom period is much 
increased, for there are usually flowers 
until almost the time for frost. 

I shall want to see somewhere a com- 
plete collection of Buddleias, of which 
we have probably a dozen species and 
varieties now, differing very little, al- 
jays weedy in growth, dependable for 
any hard-luck place where nothing ought 
to be expected to flourish. Of the named 
varieties of B. davidi the one ealled Ile de 
France seems to be most generally use- 
ful. It should be considered on the basis 
of 4 or 5 feet in height with room to 
spread, when its blooms will be desirably 
impressive. 

In this hot month we are bound to have 
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a pleasing American weed, Asclepias 
tuberosa, really look at when 
once it has settled itself. The Platyeodon 
varieties give us pleasure, and the vari- 
ous Hemeroeallis add variety to what is 
by 10 means a dull bloom month. 

Then in July the various annuals are 
usually at their peak, but I am not go- 
ing to discourse about them, because the 
seed catalogues do that quite effectively. 
At Breeze Hill we have for many years 
grown the All-America Seed Trials, for- 
tunately less this vear by reason of the 
fact that some of the participants 
abroad are doing bullets instead of flow 
ers. It is interesting to see them come 
along, but also quite tiresome—I presume 
hecause the disposition to make  Pe- 
tunias, Marigolds and Nasturtiums over- 
flow the garden doesn’t fit in with my 
preference for variety. It seems unfair, 
however, for me to let this prejudice of 
mine come into the picture, and as we 
get thousands of visitors at Breeze Hill 
who enjoy reading the labels and some- 
times seeing the seed trial posies, I can be 
less selfish and keep up with it. 

Now the real point I had in mind for 
this month was to suggest that the gar- 
den worker take time off to plan for an- 
other year. If he has been awake all of 
this growing vear he has seen picture 
after picture come into place in his gar- 
den. He may have had Tulips, and, with 
me at least, reminiscent Hvacinths, with 
plenty of Crocus to open the spring. 
Then come the other items that make up 
a really rounded garden, with Roses and 
Peonies and all the rest of the herbaceous 
treasures from time to time. If he has one 
particular point at which he may stand 
or sit to arrange at least four, and pref- 
erably five or six, pictures from that 
spot by selecting and planting the mate- 
rial he works out for himself, he will be 
living up to the situation that July ean 
originate. It is too hot to work the hoe 
all the time, and the sprinkler takes the 
place of the open hose. So it is the 


eood to 


thought to arrange by reading, visits, 
and mostly by sheer experimentation, 
these suecessive vistas which will make 


his garden a better garden for him and 
a great deal better for his friends. 

In this suggestion I want to get clear 
away from the imitative garden _pre- 
scribed by someone who comments on 
plants. | want to make the garden of the 
FLoweR GROWER reader his own garden. 
It won’t always be the best that ean be 
done, but it will be his garden, and after 
a while it will be really good, because 
he will have made his own mistakes and 
will have remedied them. 

If anyone is tired of reading these an- 
ticipatory suggestions he might hold over 
until August, when I shall undoubtedly 
he repeating them, because I thoroughly 
ond definitely believe in that kind of gar- 
den. In my Rose intercourse of a quar- 
ter century through the American Rose 
Society I have ceaselessly reiterated the 
Rose adventure text, and it is that I am 
now again setting up as the best way to 
make July a_ profitable month to the 
evardeners I am addressing. It will then 
be a good July. 

In five years a_ botanist 
from a plot of land 


pulled 37,639 


weeds only ten feet 


square. 
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T’S now time for the western moun- 

tains to make their great contribution 

to all lovers of Rhododendrons. For 
generations the eastern mountains have 
shared with gardeners the world over their 
beautiful broad-leaved evergreens—rosy- 
purple R. catawbiense, R. maximum which 
makes wonderful backgrounds, dainty 
pink R. ecarolinianum, and the beautiful 
cousin of these Rhododendrons, Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia). 

Not one of these broad-leaved ever- 
greens from the eastern mountains could 
be spared from my Pacifie Coast garden, 
for each one has its own distinctive con- 
tribution to make, but none contends for 
honors with his native cousin from our 
western mountains, Rhododendron  eali- 
fornicum. Unfortunately, this splendid 
Rhododendron is better known to English 
growers than to any in our own country 
bevond sight of its native haunts. 

Its native home is the western slope 
of the Cascade Mountains from southern 
British Columbia southward through 
Washington, Oregon, and into northern 
California. In its own domain it grows 
as high as 20 feet in forests, but nor- 


mally it likes to spread out into a fine 
compact shrub 2 to 5 feet high. 
Plants favorably situated in shade, 


rich leaf mold, and with ample moisture 
have luxuriant foliage 8 to 9 inches long. 
The blossom clusters are held erect among 
the leaves. Clusters frequently have as 
many as 20 flowers, the individual flow- 
ers often measuring 2 inches or more 
The color varies from delicate 
pink to deep rose, with an infrequent 
sport which is almost white. 

Like all of its kind, R. ealifornicum 
resents being dragged away from its ma- 
tive haunts; but when taken young or 
from the nursery row, it will stand along 


across. 


Photo by Geo. C. Stephenson 


The Rhododendron of the West 


By Rosert MovuitTon GatKes, (Ore.) 


side of R. catawbiense in being accom- 
modating and uneomplaining. I have 
seen specimen plants growing splendidly 
under conditions that defied every rule, 
but as always, dependence on young, fre- 
quently transplanted nursery 
best. 

The question of hardiness is a 
one for East Coast gardens north of 
Philadelphia. R. californicum is usually 
classed with Rhododendrons which are of 
doubtful hardiness north of Philadelphia, 
except in unusually protected gardens 
and when given a special degree of win- 
ter protection. But it should do well in 
gardens to the south of Philadelphia. 

At a very early time our eastern na- 
tive Rhododendrons came into extensive 
use for hybridizing, especially by Eng- 
lish growers. R. catawbiense, especially, 
has been very freely used. But Californi 
cum has been overlooked in an unaceount- 
able way. For a species which at its best 
is equal to a large number of the stand- 
ard hybrids, and superior to many, to be 
thus neglected is a great loss to the pro- 
cess of developing the finest Rhododen- 
drons. It has been, in part, the result of 
too much fear coneerning the hardiness 
of this plant, but it stands well in this 
quality with a number of others that are 
being used. I have faith that there is 
no one species which has more to offer 
the hvbridizer than this one. We ean 
look forward to some magnificent new 
pink Rhododendrons when growers of 
proper skill work with this native. 

But in the meantime, this Rhododen- 
dron is America’s most beautiful native 
species and as such should be widely used 
in gardens in temperate climates and 
given a limited experimental planting in 
the North. Once seen by Rhododendron 


stock is 


serious 


lovers, it will be in insistent demand. 




















Music in the Garden 


NCE while Mr. Jens Jensen was in 

charge of the west side parks in 

Chicago he arranged a_ notable 
spring concert. Choosing a sloping bank 
covered with blossoming Dogwoods he 
placed a pretty girl all dressed in flow- 
ing white robes under the Dogwoods and 
supplied her with a harp on which she 
played Mendelssohn’s Spring Song while 
the fairies—little girls in brown tunies— 
stole out from the woods and danced on 
the lawn. The audience seated on the 
opposite bank had the combined music 
and the picture, and the balmy breath of 
spring. And did they like it? 

Yet something almost as brilliant as 
that can be organized in your garden 
and carried out under your own direction. 
If you want to do it grandly you can 
employ a whole symphony orchestra; if 
you must spare expense you can use a 
phonograph. A good phonograph prop- 
erly set up makes a rich and delicate ef- 
fect in a garden setting and is adequate 
for an audience of 100 persons—though 
better for 25. 

Or if first-hand musie is required a 
string quartet will be highly effective. A 
violin, a ‘cello or a flute, with acecompani- 
ment, is very appealing in an intimate 
outdoor setting. Against such a_back- 
ground the voice of the flute sings en- 
trancingly. Or Mrs. Robinson, contralto 
at the First Church, will surprise all her 
neighbors if given the opportunity to 
sing at such a concert. “We didn’t know 
she had such a beautiful voice,” they will 
Say. 

Out in the big football stadium in Ta- 
coma, Washington, I once heard a song 
recital by a distinguished soprano. There 
were several thousand of us in the audi- 
ence and we all heard the songs better 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 


than in the average “opera-house.” This 
whole matter of the acoustic properties 
of outdoor theaters is a long and eapti- 
vating story: we need not go into it now 
except to remark that the audience will 
always find the hearing surprisingly good 
in any garden or park auditorium unless 
there is some unusual outside interfer- 
ence, such as an adjacent railroad switch 
yard. 

It may properly be recalled that the 
Romans during their era of prosperity, 
when they were building those famous 
villas and gardens, often included small 
outdoor theaters in their plans. Of course 
they also built large stadia and gladia- 
torial arenas, where Christians could be 
eatefl by lions and other entertainments 
staged much like modern football, . but 
their garden theaters were nearly always 
notably small and intimate. That is pre- 
cisely the hint for American gardens of 
today. 

Of course it is all right for an ambi- 
tious gardener to make a garden theater. 
Any competent landscape architect 
should be able to prepare a nifty design. 
The gardener’s problem is then only to 
hold the landscape architect down. He 
must be required to design something 
small and intimate, in seale with the 
family garden, instead of doing a publie 
theater fit for a park. But even this spe- 
cial design is not necessary. In any 
pleasant garden with a breadth of lawn 
all the required fittings can be quickly 
and inexpensively extemporized. 

The first requisite is a background. An 
existing hedge will serve admirably. 
Lacking the hedge we may move in a few 
trees in tubs. Or we can go to the woods 


and cut some cedars, merely setting them 
into the ground 


for our party. If the 





wild trees are not handy, the nurseryman 
will sell some overgrown or ill-formed 
evergreens from an old block at a modest 
price. Another way is to build a tempo- 
rary trellis, weaving into its meshes any 
greenery that may be at hand. Moreover 
a very practical procedure is to place the 
musicians back to the wall of some build- 
ing. The wall should of course be agree- 
able to the eye, but it also serves a 
highly useful purpose as a sounding- 
board, reflecting the musie to the hearers 
in the garden. It might be worth while, 
if one is taking this garden concert seri- 


ously, to construct a temporary sound- 
ing-board for the occasion. 

To seat the visitors some _ equally 
simple contrivance will serve. Planks 


laid on boxes may do the trick, or for a 
special party, seats may be rented from 
the undertaker. Additional decorative 
features, such as Oleanders in tubs, gar- 
den furniture or statuary may be intro- 
duced ad libitum. 

If the musicale is to be performed in 
the evening some little lighting may be 
introduced, though this must not be over- 
done. In many eases it will be possible 
to do without artificial lighting alto 
gether. A good brand of moonlight will 
meet all practical needs and will please 


the most fastidious taste. Where some 
thing more is thought necessary, open 


flambeaux—as few as possible—are to 
be preferred to electric lights. 

These outdoor concerts in our part of 
the world are offered under two specific 
handicaps. The first of these is the 
weather. If such a party is announced 
a week in advance the weatherman may 
indiscreetly send rain. The only way to 
beat him is not to let him know; just hold 
the party extemporaneously, on the spur 
of the hour. Otherwise we simply take 
the chance, which, after all, is not such 
a serious gamble. 

The other disadvantage to be remedied 
is mosquitoes. They do make an evening 
garden party very unhappy at times. 
However, these pests can be practically 
controlled by spraying the premises thor- 
oughly with some of the well-advertised 
fly and mosquito chasers. If the audi 
torium—and also the stage—are treated 
half an hour before the company as- 
sembles there should be practical im- 
munity. 

In a large majority of events it will 
be desirable to have a piano in use, either 
for accompaniment or for solo. It will 
require a small platform to keep it off 
the ground, but the less this platform is 
in evidence the better. Perhaps a breadth 
of old carpet will give protection enough. 
The regular piano mover should be em 
ployed to bring the instrument into the 

(Continued on page 348) 





Mr. and Mrs. Waugh enjoy the quiet 

of their enclosed garden where friends 

and members of their family some- 
times gather for a musicale 
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Important Vegetable Planting in July 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


N perspective mid-summer gardening 

may seem at low ebb, but now that 

July is here we find that such is not 
the ease; there are many important 
things to do, and planting is not the 
least of them if we wish to carry out a 
full garden program. 

July gardening frequently must be 
done in soil that has already raised one 
crop this vear, so the old vines must be 
cleaned out and the ground hoed and 
raked thoroughly. When possible let the 
space remain idle for at least a week in 
the hot summer sun, then rake over again 
and plant. Adding a little commercial 
fertilizer will do wonders, although it is 
not absolutely unless the 
ground is very poor. 

Turnips for fall and winter use are 
due for planting this month, The Purple 
Top Globe is a good variety for winter. 
If space permits enough should be sown 
so that some may be stored away espe- 
cially for producing greens next Febru- 
ary. 
Carrots planted during July make a 
nice tender crop for fall use, that may 
be taken fresh from the garden until win- 
ter sets in and the ground freezes. 

Bush beans and peas should have a 
planting this month. Beans, especially, 
do splendidly, and while the peas may 
not bear as heavily they make a worth- 
while crop if the weather is not too hot 
and dry, adding a weleome variety to 
the menu of August. 

Radishes for fall and early winter 
should be sown by middle July. There 
are many varieties of winter radishes, 
and it is wise to plant at least three of 
them. For instance, the Black Spanish 
is a rather large, round radish with white 
flesh and black skin. The Searlet China 
grows 6 to 7 inches long and is about 2 
inches in diameter, and the White China 
grows to about the same size. Sometimes 
it is possible to procure mixed seed, 
which produces a fine variety. These 
radishes are all very solid and erisp. They 
may be left in the ground until it freezes, 
or they may be taken up before winter 
sets in, packing them away in a box of 
slightly damp sand. 

A final sowing of endive made early 
in July will make a fine, tender erop for 
fall. Cool fall days are ideal for endive 
growth and flavor, and light frosts im- 
prove rather than harm it. 

Beets sown early in July grow into 
tender little globes for fall use, bringing 
back thoughts of summer when they 
appear on the dinner table buttered or 
pickled. Those remaining in the garden 
as Winter approaches may be saved by 
last minute canning. 

Kale is a vegetable not so commonly 
grown, but it is one that should be better 
known. It is one of those products that 
shortens the gap between the late fall 
garden and that of early spring. Kale 
sown now should make a good growth 
before winter sets in. The plants remain 
green all winter and they are ready to 
use in early spring. If there is open 


necessary 
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weather during the winter it may be used 
also. It may be cooked like spinach, with 
a little vinegar added, or seasoned with 
melted butter. It is also very good cooked 
in ham broth. Sown in drills, the plants 
should be thinned to stand about 5 inches 
apart. Betore winter sets in a light 
covering of straw or leaves is helpful as 
a matter of protection. 

Rutabaga is another vegetable that is 
due for July planting. It may be sown 
in drills, or the seeds seattered among 
other growing plants, such as corn or 
tomatoes. Rutabagas, which are similar 


to turnips in flavor, may be cooked the 
same, and they are also very good eaten 
raw, cut in strips or slices. They may be 
stored away for winter in the same man- 
ner as turnips. 

July is the best month of all to sow the 
seed of Chinese, or celery cabbage. Sown 
at this time there is practically no danger 
of it going to seed instead of making 
erisp, heavy heads. The plants should 
stand about a foot apart in the row when 
thinned out or transplanted. 

As a part of the preparedness pro- 
gram, every one who has available ground 
is urged to use it for vegetables, to aid 
in averting a ‘possible shortage. While 
such precautions may prove unnecessary, 
it certainly will do no harm, and it will 
pay big dividends in health and in the 
thought that we are doing something to 
help ourselves. 





- 
Birds and Butterflies 
Number 3 in a Series 


| By MarGareTt McKenny 


| Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Mourning Dove 


| TS melancholy note, “Oh, woe, woe, 

woe,” gives its name to the Mourn- 
ing Dove, a smaller bird than our 
extinct Passenger Pigeon. 

The upper parts are grayish-blue, 
shaded with brown. The head is 
fawn brown and there is a black spot 
below the ear. The sides of the neck 

| are iridescent with reddish and 
| golden reflections, while the outer 
feathers of the long pointed tail have 
black bars and white tips. As Mourn- 
ing Doves fly their wings whistle 
through the air. 

The gardener is lueky when a pair 
of Mourning Doves places — their 
carelessly built platform of sticks in 
a nearby tree. All summer he will 
have tireless helpers, for they literally 
cram their crops with weed seeds, 
being particularly fond of bindweed, 
yellow wood sorrel and orange hawk- 
weed which, if left to germinate, 
would rob the garden of much fer- 
tility. 


Mourning Dove 


| (Male) 
1 







* natural size 
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Black Swallowtail 
and adult larva 
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Black Swallowtail 


HE handsome black Swallowtail | 

Butterfly is found over a_ wide | 
area of our country. Both sexes have | 
rich velvety black wings with a 3-ineh 
spread; the fore and hind wings are 
both broadly margined with two 
rows of yellow spots. These rows are 
separated on the hind wings with 
spots of blue, and at each inner angle 
is an orange dise with a black center. | 

The female Black Swallowtail lays 
her small vellowish eggs on plants of 
the Parsnip Family. The little black | 
spiny eaterpillars, banded on the — | 
middle with white, soon hatch out. 
After a number of moults they 
appear in smart green suits, deco- 
rated with blaek bands dotted with 
vellow. Though this color combina- 
tion is striking, the caterpillars do 
not conceal themselves, for they are 
protected from the birds by the pres- 
ence of a Y-shaped organ near their 
heads which sends out a disagreeable 
odor. 

There may be two or three broods 
in the summer, but the September 
larvae always spend the winter as 
chrysalids. 


























Photographing 


Flowers 


These tips will help you 
to take good flower por- 
traits with your camera 


F one could examine a great many 

flower and blossom pictures taken by 

amateur photographers, some would 
be beautiful, others would be disappoint- 
ing, and just because the photographer 
overlooked a tew simple points. 

The hints that follow for taking these 
shots are not diffieult. In fact, anyone 
®ho has the least talent for studying 
and arranging flowers should be able to 
turn out beautiful pictures of them, even 
with moderately-priced equipment. 

The first, and probably the most im- 
portant, rule in picturing flowers and 
blossoms ean be summed up in a few 
words. They are: after your first gen- 
eral shot or two, get close! 

If you’ll think for a moment, you’ll 
see that’s logical, When you visit a 
blossoming orehard or a flower garden, 
vou don’t stand ten or twenty feet back 
from everything, and admire it only at 
long range. It’s true, you do take one 
general look—but then you move in to 
examine individual flowers, or small 
groups of blossoms. The beauty is in the 
details. 


Details. Then try the same method 
with your camera. Get one or two gen- 
eral shots; then concentrate on close-ups. 
You can do it, even with a fixed-focus 
camera, just by slipping a portrait at- 
tachment over the camera lens. With 
many of the better fixed-focus cameras, 
the portrait attachment will allow you 
to take pictures at a distance of only 
about 24 feet between camera and sub- 
ject. And with the portrait attachment 
on a focusing camera, you can get even 
closer than that. 

Be sure, however, that vou follow the 
directions on distanee for your particular 
vamera. In all close-up shots, the dis- 
tance from camera to subject should be 
measured quite carefully. It is also best 
to use a small lens opening, with a 
slower shutter speed to correspond. For 
example, f/16 and an exposure of 1/25 
second is preferable to f/6.3 and 1/100 
second. By using the small opening, vou 
get more depth of field and are more 
certain of a sharp picture. 

The best conditions for flower and 
blossom pictures are found on a sunny 
day, when there is little or no wind. 
Sunshine is important, because it pro- 
vides. light-and-shadow contrast, and 
helps reveal the shape of the flower. 
Observe the shadows inside a_ flower, 
when it is illuminated from various 
angles by the sun, and vou will see the 
value of this clear, direct light. As a 
rule, the sun should strike the flower 
more or less from one side; in other 
words, it should be to your left or right, 





Close-ups of flowers taken in good light against a black background make brilliant 


pictures. 


rather than squarely behind you. Side- 
lighting of this type shows the form of 
the flower to best advantage. 

For film, a fine grain panchromatic 
type is suggested. This film is hard to 
beat for flower pictures, especially if 
enlargements are planned. Or, if you 
prefer, you can use one of the regular 
outdoor or “chrome” type films, which 
have about the same effective speed as 
the fine-grain “pan.” 

These are the essentials in photograph- 
ing flowers, but other hints are brought 
out in the following questions and 
answers. 


Q. How about filters in taking flower 
and blossom pictures? Wouldn’t it be 
advisable to use a correction filter’ 

A. That all depends. If you want 
extremely eritical rendering of the 
brightnesses or tone values, then a filter 
is of value—assuming that the subject 
has color, such as pink or yellow. How- 
ever, if you were pieturing white blos- 
soms, there wouldn’t be much point in 
using a correction filter. You might want 
to use a contrast filter in that case, such 


This one was taken by Dick Jepson of Portland, Ore. 


as one called deep yellow G, to darken 
the shadows a bit. 

Q. For the best correction, what filter 
would you use? 

A. The K-2, with either the fine-grain 
pan film or the chrome film. That is 
definitely the proper correction filter for 
all-around use with average-speed films 
of these two types. 

Q. What about the idea of using eard- 
boards as backgrounds for flowers? 
it worth while? 

A. They are a definite help in many 
when you want to isolate the 
flower, or eliminate a confusing natural 
background. Three ecards are sufficient 
for practically all needs—one white, one 
black and one gray. The ecard board is 
simply propped up at the desired dis- 
tance behind the flower you want to 
picture. 

Q. Can you get a perfect black back- 
ground by using ordinary cardboard? 
I thought black velvet was supposed to 
be the only true black background. 

A. Velvet is better—that’s true. How- 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Down the Home Stretch With Gladioli 


T makes little difference whether 

you're growing Gladioli for exhibition 

purposes or indoor decoration, there’s 
a great deal of satisfaction in producing 
a perfect spike of Picardy, or Crystal or 
Golden Goddess in your own garden. 
But tall, well-flowered spikes don’t just 
happen; they are the result of timely 
watering, fertilizing, staking and spray- 
ing now, when the flower spikes are be- 
ginning to develop. 

When it comes to watering the 
sprinkling ean is entirely inadequate for 
the needs of even a modest Gladiolus 
planting because the plants really ap- 
preciate lots of water now, especially on 
light, sandy soils. Our California and 
Florida friends mainly use furrow irri- 
gation and put on about an inch depth 
of water at each application. This is 
usually every week during dry weather. 

In eastern gardens, where we ean nor- 
mally depend on natural rainfall at most 
times, we apply water from the hose, 
either through porous canvas hose or 
from overhead sprinklers. For small, 
compact plantings, even the lawn 
-prinkler will do, applying the water 
toward evening after the heat of day is 
over. After flower buds show color, 
vround watering will be better than 
overhead sprinkling, as the water may 
spot the flowers of delicate-petalled 
varieties. It is surprising how much 
some extra water will lengthen’ the 
flower stalks and strengthen the growth, 
specially if the plants have been well 
and amply fed. 

Fertilizing. Provided the plants have 
plenty of water, they can use more plant 
food at this stage of growth, just before 
the flower spike appears. A_ fertilizer 
rich in nitrogen will show the greatest 
response in size and length of stalk, and 
for this reason many suecesstul gar- 
deners, yvrowing for the shows, use 
weekly applications of either liquid 
manure, diluted one to ten, or nitrate of 
soda at the rate of a pound to one hun- 
dred feet of row. But purely nitrogenous 
fertilizers are apt to make soft growth 
and weak, though long and large stalks. 
A balanced, complete fertilizer, high in 
potash eontent as well as nitrogen, is 
really more satisfactory than nitrogen 
alone. Also, a chemical fertilizer, with 
all of its material immediately soluble 
and available, is desirable for these late 
applications just before bloom. If you 
choose a fertilizer with an analysis of 
7-14-7 or higher, this will practically 
insure high solubility because manutfae- 
turers can seareely make such high-test- 
ing fertilizers with slow-acting ma- 
terials. 

Staking. Plenty of water and fertilizer 
applied just before flowering time will 
make long, heavy flower stalks, such as 
to delight the eye of the appreciative 
gardener, but even the sturdiest plants 
eannot support these heavy stalks. Thus 
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By FORMAN T. McLEAN 


Author of “The Gladiolus” 


staking is necessary. Many gardeners 
set an individual stake, 5 feet or more 
tall, for each separate show spike. This 
may be of bamboo or wood, and if dyed 
green will be less noticeable than if of 
natural color. The flower stalk is tied 
to this with soft twine or raffia every 6 
inches or a foot along its length. Such 
meticulous care may be worthwhile for 
exhibition spikes, but for the average 
varden, a single strand ot wire or stout 
cord strung along each side of the 
Gladiolus row, 2 feet above ground, and 
supported taut on stout stakes every 6 to 
10 feet, will prove sufficient. Cord is 
generally better than wire, as it gives a 
little in the wind, whereas wire may 
hold the stalk too rigidly and allow it to 
snap off in a high wind. 


Hilling. Until recently, commercial 
growers of Gladiolus flowers have de- 
pended solely on hilling up their plants 
growing in rows with earth just before 
flowering, in order to support the flower 
spikes. With deep cultivation, there is 
ample loose earth at the last cultivation 
to hill it up 4 to 6 inches around the 
stalks. This usually serves as ample 
support and is better than deep planting, 
which only makes a longer weak stalk 
underground. Of course, this is not pos- 
sible with either shallow cultivation or 
surface mulching. 


Mulching. To conserve moisture, to 
keep the roots cool and to smother 
weeds, a thick mulch of some loose ma- 
terial—straw, manure, salt hay, ete.— 
may be strewn between the rows after 
the plants are well sprouted. With such 
a covering, watering may be diminished 
or even omitted. A manure mulch applied 
near flowering time may take the place 
of late top dressings of fertilizer because 
each watering or natural rain will leach 
enough richness out of the manure to 
amply feed the plants. Spread the 
manure an ineh deep between rows so 
as not to touch the stalks, where it 
might start rot. 


Thrips. All good Gladiolus growers 
spray when necessary with tartar emetic 
and brown sugar, or some rotenone or 
pyrethrum spray, to keep down thrips. 
This is specially important just before 
flowering because the gladiolus thrips 
feeds essentially on flower buds. Even 
a few scattered thrips left to propagate 
will increase enough to ruin the flowers 
later in the season. A single thrips 
blemish on a bloom is sufficient to dis- 
qualify it in exhibition. So it’s well to 
make a final precautionary spraying 
just before the flower stalks appear in 
numbers, whether thrips are in evidence 
or not. They lurk in the leaf sheaths. 
Young thrips congregate on the inner 
surfaces of these sheaths, where they 
cannot be reached by sprays or dustings, 
so if any are found, spray frequently to 
gradually kill off the adults as they come 


out to feed and travel. The best spray 
thus far found is 14 teaspoons of tartar 
emetic, and { cup of brown sugar to a 
gallon of water, applied in a fine mist, 
so as to cover the plants completely. If 
a little thick, black molasses is used to 
replace half of the brown sugar, the 
spray will stick better and be fully as 
effective. This sugary spray is sticky 
and objectionable on mature flower 
spikes, so should not be applied too late 
in the season. 

All these suggestions are for the 
Gladiolus grower wishing to produce 
really fine spikes. They are not all 
essential to get good eut flowers. The 
Gladiolus is still one of the easy flowers 
to grow. 


Photographing Flowers 


(Continued from page 331) 


ever, if you can place your black eard- 
board so that it is turned just a trifle 
away from the sun, you'll get a sur- 
prisingly good black. That same trick is 
also desirable when you’re using velvet 
—have the flower sidelighted, then turn 
the background just a little bit, enough 
to put it in shadow. Smooth out the 
velvet so there won’t be any folds to 
pick up light. 

Q. Could one use colored cardboards 
as backgrounds in taking shots on color 
film ? 

A. Surely—and you can obtain some 
beautiful effects in that manner. For 
color photography, you should have a 
fairly wide selection of ecardboards in 
different colors, so that you can choose 
a tint that harmonizes perfectly with 
your subject. 

Q. Is it true that the camera should 
be held at the level of the flower when 
you’re taking these pictures? Suppose 
it is a very low-growing flower—one that 
you normally look:down on? 

A. This is very much a matter of 
preference. It all depends on how you 
want to interpret the flower. This much 
is true, if you picture the flower from 
above, it will look shorter, and if you 
have the camera very low, the flower 
will seem taller. 

Q. Then if you were picturing a tall 
Lily, for instance, and wanted to empha- 
size its height, you would choose a fairly 
low position? 

A. Probably so. However, the best 
method is to find vour subject first, and 
then try different positions. Start with 
the camera quite low—then raise it 
slowly, and observe the effect through 
the view finder. When you find the most 
pleasing position, then that’s the cor- 
rect one. In brief, experiment. That’s 
better than trying to follow a hard-and- 
fast rule—From a Radio Camera Club 
broadcast. 











A Neglected Spiderlily 


F the wild white Spiderlily of our 

southern states were a rare, exotic 

plant, it would probably be in great 
demand among gardeners. Some of its 
beauty is shown in the accompanying 
photograph, but no picture can reveal the 
fragile charm of its translucent mem- 
branes set in the midst of ribbony radiat- 
ing petals and gold-tipped stamens. Nor 
ean words do justice to its pleasing 
fragrance. Add to this the fact that it is 
of easy culture and blooms in mid-sum- 
mer when flowers are needed, and you 
have a really desirable garden subject. 

It is Hymenoeallis occidentalis, and 
should not be confused with the tender 
Hymenoeallis species grown in localities 
where there are no severe freezes. H. 
occidentalis is hardier than we think. 
Though most often found in woods and 


By S. Y. CALDWELL, (Tenn.) 


near streams in the Central and Upper 
South, it has been observed by plant col- 
lectors in Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. 
Bulbs planted 6 inches deep in my Ten- 


nessee garden, with no mulch or other 
protection, went through the  record- 
breaking winter of 1939-1940 and_ suf- 


fered not the slightest damage. Ten below 
zero was reached on more than one occa- 
sion. 

In fact, I believe this Spiderlily likes a 
bit of cold. Two years ago I sent bulbs to 
in Florida and Southern Cali- 
Both have reported that while 

blooms, the plants seem less 


growers 
fornia. 
they get 


satisfactory in their sections than tropical 
species, such as H. ecaribea and H. ovata. 
Certainly there is a large territory in 
which gardeners can enjoy H. occidentalis, 
and I am hoping that these notes will 





inspire a few venturous home gardeners 
in the North to try it. It may stand as 
much cold as Lyeoris squamigera, the 
Hardy Amaryllis. 

I have bulbs in a perennial border, 
others in a half-shaded wild garden, and 
others in a most difficult situation—under 
Hackberry trees in a small woodland. The 
fact that all are doing well—some have 
grown undisturbed for 11 vears—seems 
to indieate that they are tolerant of varied 
conditions. But judging from where [| 
find them in the wild, | would say that 
they prefer shade and deep, moist woodsy 
soil, perhaps a little on the aeid side. 

Their greatest need for moisture is in 
the spring when the clumps of big strap 
shaped leaf blades push out of the ground. 
Later they can stand considerable drought. 
During some vears the heat and drought 
of July cause many of my Spiderlilies to 
lose all of their foliage, although it will 
normally persist through the summer if 
the garden is watered. The first 
scapes usually appear around August 15, 
and if it doesn’t rain at this time I give 
the ground a good soaking with the hose 
Beeause my bulbs are variously situated 
I get 
September. 

It is difficult to seeure 
at the proper planting which 
would be late fall, I Wildflower 
collectors, from whom bulbs may be pur 
chased, can’t find them in the fall. They 
dig them in spring when foliage is show 
ing. The shock of moving at. this time 
is such that bulbs may require one or 
even two years to recover before bloom 
ing again. When once re-established they 
are best left undisturbed. 

These Spiderlilies increase slowly by 
bulb offsets, but under favorable condi- 
tions there will be numerous volunteer 
seedlings. The seeds are large and fleshy, 
much like plump green grapes. Often we 
find them while weeding the wild garden 
and push them into the soft, leafy topsoil. 
They germinate the following’ spring. 
Probably 3 years or more is required to 
reach blooming size; I have never kept a 
record. 

Bulbs of H. occidentalis resemble those 
of Ismene and Lycoris, to which they are 
related. They have fleshy roots, long necks 
rule, and are seldom more than 3 
inches in diameter. Six to 8 inches in the 
ground is a sufficient depth for them in 
Tennessee, but for trials in the North I 
suggest deeper planting. 


bloom 


a long season of bloom—well into 
H. occidentalis 
season, 


believe. 


as a 





Interesting form and dazzling white- 
ness distinguish this native summer- 
The stalks are 


about two feet 


flowering Spiderlily. 
usually high 


Photo by the author 
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HEN July, with its prolonged 

sunshine and drought, slips up 

upon us what is more satisfying 
than fresh, verdant lawns? 

For richest green give the grass com- 
plete plant food, about a quart to each 
hundred square feet. Do this as soon as 
the lawn is dried off in the morning, then 
soak heavily at onee. And be real gen- 
erous with water from now on. Do not 
cut close or grass may show the effect of 
baked roots. 

All other plants, too, in active growth 
should be given a little something to go 
on. So feed every four weeks with very 
light applieations, making sure that the 
fertilizer is never near enough to touch 
stems or leaves. Sprinkle. the plant food 
into furrows, a seant pint to 30 running- 
feet. Cover with soil and_ water 
thoroughly without delay. 

Dahlias will be needing special care— 
water in abundance, a heavy mulch, ete. 
At intervals of a month or so spread on 
the surface around the plants’ a small 
amount of suitable fertilizer to wash 
down into the roots. This will encourage 
new growth that is so essential for fine 
flowers. 

Dahlias of dwarf habit are most charm- 
ing when grown in pots or tubs and 
placed around outdoor living-room, ter- 
race or patio. If the green, black-spotted 
beetle still shatters the blossoms he ean 
be caught and destroyed very early in the 
morning. 

Some Roses will produce nice blooms 
this month, others mind the heat and 
are quite ready for summer vacation. So 
vive less water and allow them to rest 
for several weeks. Prune, and_ start 
Climbing Roses from euttings or by 
layering. 

Some Korean and Cushion type Chrys- 
anthemums start flowering this month. 
A rather high per cent show washed- 
out colors, but others have very lovely 
tones of rust, pink, copper, yellow and 
red. Their sprays are most graceful 
for arrangements. 

Do have in pots the improved Cascades 

Waterfall Chrysanthemums they are 
ealled! Really beautiful are Autumn 
Mood, a semi-double bronze; Pleiades, a 
quilled orchid; and Lingering Summer of 
violet maroon. 

Zinnias just revel in these long, warm 
days. Provide plenty of moisture, and 
feed at two-week intervals. There are so 
many types: pigmies to giants, straight- 
petaled, twisted and shaggy, that one can 
have a marvelous garden display of 
Zinnias alone! 

[If your Gardenia and Bouvardia have 
shade from afternoon sun, leaf mold, and 
abundant moisture they should be in full 
flower—and what fragrance, especially 
in the evening! 

There is a new Bouvardia having 
clusters of vivid-searlet blossoms.  Al- 
though so very colorful the flowers are 
not as sweet as the white ones. 

Have you noticed a shrub with hand- 
some grey-green leaves and bright-red 
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Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


flowers that have been coming and going 
for some time? It is likely to be the 
Feijoa or Pineapple Guava. The fruit is 
delicious fresh, erystallized, or in jellies 
and jams. These useful shrubs do so 
well here, and a group of them creates 
a veritable beauty spot! 

Sow seed of quick annuals such as 
Cosmos, Salpiglossis, Phlox, Sweet Sul- 
tan, Gypsophila, Marigolds and Sweet 
Alyssum. 

This is the time to start from seed 
various Begonias and Primulas. Do not 
omit P. malacoides Fairy Jewels, which 
is double, clear rose-pink, and a profuse 
bloomer in pots, window boxes or beds 
from November till well into the spring. 

Put out in at least partial shade plants 
of Ageratum, Cuphea, Ground Orchid, 
Aster, Lobelia and Begonia semper- 
florens. 

Separate and replant elumps_ of 
Madonna Lily. These start early and 
require shallow planting in part shade. 
Give them leaf mold. 

Isn't it fortunate that someone is con- 
stantly discovering or devising new and 
better helpers for busy gardeners? For 
instanee, if you are troubled with 
gophers—and what a grief they can be 
there are in the market gas-balls that 
ean be lighted and rolled into the burrows 
for the rodents’ undoing. 





Dichondra repens, our native ground- 
cover having miniature violet-like leaves, 
van still be set. Plant sections 2 inches 
square about 8 inches apart. For a rapid 
coverage mulch with peat and _ steer 
fertilizer, and keep damp. This lawn 
substitute requires only a third as much 
watering and cutting as does grass, and 
fertilizer but once a year. 

For loads of gay blossoms through the 
autumn and all winter unless hit by hard 
frosts, sow sweet-scented, double Nastur- 
tiums early this month. 

The original “Gleams” in various colors 
grow to 3 feet high if given a fence or 
trellis. Otherwise they make an attractive 
ground cover, or are very beautiful trail- 
ing over walls. For more formal effects 
there are dwarf doubles for edging or for 
a bed. All are excellent as cut flowers. 

Poor soil is best for the production of 
many Nasturtium blooms, and not as 
much water as for other annuals. Partial 
shade is most desirable when they’re sown 
in hot weather. 

Just now, with settled warm weather, 
is a better time than in spring for putting 
out tropical and sub-tropical plants and 
trees. Cut the containers so as not to dis- 
turb roots, water heavily, and shade for 
a few days. As newly-set trees grow 
pinch and prune somewhat so that they 
may be well-shaped. 


July in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


REEN GARDENS for peace and 

rest and quiet are indicated for 

hot summer days. Deep- shade 
under wide-spreading Live Oaks, rich 
dark green of stately Magnolias lifting 
high and wide their creamy chalices, 
fragrant Loblolly Bays with shade of 
Oaks and Ginkgos, and feathery Bam- 
boos are the notes which should be em- 
phasized. Too mueh stress is laid on 
bright color schemes forgetting that 
some time in each day of the vear there 
should be a time of meditation when the 
busy rush of modern life can be put 
aside and the soul refreshed. ‘‘Be still 
and know that I am God’’ is as good 
now as it was in the days of the Psalm- 
ist. 


Backgrounds of broad-leaved  ever- 
greens, soft greens of conifers, with fine 
accents and low hedges of Boxwood will 
give the restfulness needed. Keep them 
fresh with water, give them strength 
with mulches, and protect them with 
healing sprays. These are standard 
operations for this month. 


Mulches of peat moss are best. Hard- 
wood leaves and old Pine needles are 
good. Azaleas, Camellias, Gardenias, 
Boxwood and Roses require these 


mulches, to conserve moisture and keep 
down weeds. In long dry spells, with 
soil of either sand or clay, these mulches 
are an invitation to moles which do 
much damage to the roots. Commercial 
mole repellents are good. Carbon disul- 
phide is sure but handling it is hard and 
it is so inflammable that great care must 
be taken in using it. 


Azaleas and Boxwood are both subject 
to the ravages of red spider mites. Con- 
tinue spraying at regular intervals of 
ten days or two weeks with a nicotine 
sulphate spray. Hose gun sprays with 
colloidal cartridges are easy to use and 
very satisfactory. They come in all the 
remedies for the garden insects and 
diseases. Use one of nicotine for red 
spider mites and aphis. 


Southern plants for Southern gardens 
should be the motto always. Bottle 
Brushes, Crepe Myrtles, Pineapple 
Guavas and Durantas are good ex- 
amples. Durantas are not evergreen but 
die down in winter. The plants come up 
again each year and are covered with 
soft dainty lavender flowers in late sum- 
mer. These are followed by heavy clus- 

(Continued on page 340) 











HECK up now on the heating ap- 

paratus. If flues must be cleaned 

or if repairs to the boiler or valves 
become necessary, July is the ideal month 
to do it. 

The rhizomes or bulbs of Lily of the 
Nile (Agapanthus) should be shaken 
from the old soil and stored in the cool- 
est available room until time for plant- 
ing either in pots or in the bench during 
August. 

There are a great many annuals listed 
in the seed catalogues that we feel are 
really not worthy of the labor and ex- 
pense involved when we grow and flower 
them in the garden during summer. But 
many of these will provide us with dainty 
and charming pot plants for winter and 
early spring. For such a purpose August 
is a good month to sow many of them, 
and they should be ordered now. I have 
in mind such annuals as Heliophila lep- 
tophylla, a free flowering annual that 
grows to 18 inches high and has clear 
blue flowers with a vellow base; Mori- 
‘anda arvensis, a similar plant in many 


ways but with darker violet flowers; 
Nemesia strumosa which comes in_ so 
many color shades that there must be 


something here pleasing to all, especially 
in its variety Suttoni that ineludes so 
many improved forms; and Browallia 
speciosa, with beautiful blue tubular 
flowers and very suited to gardeners who 
are partial to blue. This last is a slow 
erower and although it is better from a 
spring sowing, it may still be started. 

Alonsoa warsecewiezi, in spite of its 
name, is worthy of a foremost place and 
will be noticed to harmonize so well with 
some of the blues already mentioned. 
This last will form a bushy plant grow- 
ing to 2 feet tall with orange-searlet 
flowers of the Figwort Family. If you 
decide to try these, seeds should be pur- 
chased now, so that a start may be made 
in good time. Most of them grow well in 
a moderately rich soil. As is the case with 
all annuals they must be kept supplied 
with ample root room if large plants are 
needed. 

Of the annuals mentioned here two or 
three plants may grow side by side in 
one pot. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle comfortably, prick 
them off into 3-inch pots, using a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and leaf mold or 
other humus. While planting, guard 
against packing the soil at the neck of 
the seedling and leaving a cavity where 
the roots are hanging. This seems to be 
a common mistake made by beginners. 
Pack the soil moderately firmly only and 
water immediately after, using a_ fine 
rose on the watering pot. These newly 
planted seedlings must not be exposed 
to strong light or to a very airy location 
until the roots have become established 
in the new soil. During hot bright days 
until September has gone they will bene- 
fit from slight shade at all times. After 
this, however, it is necessary to supply 
them with all the light available. As the 
pots become filled with roots shift into 


In the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. 


ESSON 


a larger size. Any of these annuals may 
be allowed to flower in 5, 6 or 7-inch size 
containers. 

Last May, I enjoyed a really queer 
looking plant. Its inflorescence rises 
from the surface of the leaf, which, in 
all conscience is odd enough in itself. 
The name of the plant is Streptocarpus 
wendlandi. It is one of a South African 
group known to many as Cape Primroses. 
I think that some of the other species, 
and especially the hybrids, are more valu- 
able from a floricultural point of view 


in that their flowers are larger, vari- 
colored and more plentiful. Still, this 


weird plant is worthy of a place. A good 
way to raise any of the genus is to sow 
a pinch of seed about March, and grow 
under slight shade. They do not require 
a very warm house in winter although 
the temperature should not be allowed to 
drop below 50°. Some of the best hybrids 
will flower in 8 months from seed sowing, 
but S. wendlandi requires considerably 
longer. This particular species produces 
a single leaf up to 2 feet long by 18 
inches broad. It is purplish red beneath 
and one of the cultural feats with this 
plant seems to be to grow it without in- 
jury to the leaf. Several flower spikes 





Photo by Adrien Boutrelle 
Streptocarpus wendlandi produces one 
big leaf from which flower stalks rise 


are produced in one season. They are up 
to 24 feet high with many violet-blue 
tubular flowers on each head. 


Tips for Northern Gardeners 


By M. G. KAINS 


EACH borer moths become active 

in the latitude of New York about 

July 1. They lay their eggs mostly 
near the ground on the trunks. The bor- 
ers burrow in the soft bark just at or 
below the soil surface—rarely higher up. 
By keeping the ground free of weeds for 
at least a yard around the base of each 
tree, birds will destroy many eggs and 
newly hatched grubs. After the grubs 
are inside only woodpeckers can reach 
them. Peach trees in poultry yards are 
rarely attacked. 





Double Flowering Almond and peach 
grafted on peach roots are subject to 
peach borer attack; but when the former 
is on its own, non-grafted roots it is far 
less troubled, and peach on plum roots 
also is more free than upon peach roots. 


Trees and shrubs planted last spring 
will make far better growth if watered 
each week during hot, dry weather than 
if allowed to shift for themselves, for 
water will enable them to obtain and 
utilize plant food that would otherwise 
be unobtainable because not dissolved. 


The more strongly woody plants can de- 
velop during July and August, the bet- 
ter they will stand the winter and the 
sooner they will be of blossoming and 
fruit bearing size. The best way to apply 





the water is to fill a bowl-like 
around the base of each plant. 


trench 


Currant and gooseberry bushes will 
vield best fruit when treated as follows: 
Soon after the fruit has been gathered 
cut some of the oldest (the darkest and, 
usually, the thickest) stems at the sur- 
face of the ground and reduce the num- 
ber of new ones (light colored) to the 
two sturdiest, leaving a total of eight 


stems to a bush after pruning. Follow 
this practice year after vear. 
Fruit thinning to enhance flavor, 


weight, size and texture, reduce the 
consumption of plant food and help the 
trees to bear annually a moderate ‘‘set’’ 
of fruit should be done as early in July 
as possible. The first step is to shake 
the branches well to get rid of all 
‘‘loosely attached’’ specimens possible. 
Next get rid of defective and wormy 
ones. Third, except with cherries, re- 
duce the remaining fruits so no two 
specimens are closer together than 6 
inches for apples, peaches and large 
varieties of pears; smaller fruits such as 
plums and apricots, 4 inches. 


Flowering broadleaf evergreens (most 
species) like Rhododendrons, form their 
(Continued on page 340) 
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HE word imported has always ap- 

pealed to American buyers. Any- 

thing imported, from wearing 
apparel to sopranos, was supposed to be 
far superior to the domestie product. 

The same has held true in horticulture. 
bulbs, perennials and nursery 
stock from abroad were accepted gener- 
ally as being much better than American- 
grown stock. 

Some 20 years ago the United States 
Government imposed an embargo restrict- 
ing importation of nursery stock, peren- 
nials and certain’ bulbs. American 
producers rose to a man to meet the de- 
mands of the buying public. Certainly, 
it did take time to rear this infant enter- 
prise from childhood to a_ full-grown 
American industry giving employment to 
thousands, but it was done. 

Looking for examples? Any flower 
shop today contains magnificent displays 
of Azaleas, Roses and Gladiolus which, 
until 20 years ago, had to be imported 
from abroad, but which today are grown 
in America. 

In 1925 another embargo gave impetus 
to the American Daffodil industry. By 
employing American methods of produe- 
tion, using the best fertilizers, and fol- 
lowing the advice of some of the world’s 
most expert plant pathologists, Ameri- 
can growers have made their Daffodils 
available in price ranges suited to every 
purse, Today one ean buy plenty of bulbs 
of excellent quality in the best varieties. 

Now a great world war has foreed us 
to produce Tulip bulbs at home. Prior to 
1940, some 100,000,000 Tulip bulbs were 
imported annually by this country, the 
majority coming from Holland. 

No sooner had the invasion of The 
Netherlands become history than, with 
few exceptions, every periodical, news- 
paper, and a great many catalogues, 
announced that we might as well forget 
Tulips for the time being because the 
Holland supply had been cut off and the 
domestic production was vastly inade- 
quate and of greatly inferior quality. 
And another young American industry 
was launched with the terrifie handieap 
of adverse publie opinion tied around its 
neck, 

Tulip bulbs are being grown commer- 
cially now in many loealities. The fol- 
lowing states are of consequence in pro- 
ducing them: Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

The selection of varieties is necessarily 


Seeds, 


limited because of the demand of the 
wholesale flower market. This market 
calls for only a few varieties having 


clear, 
rood 


distinct colors; strong, long stems; 
forcing, keeping and shipping 
qualities; general availability, and low 
price. Consequently, most choice garden 
Tulips, especially the purple and maroon 
Darwins, odd-colored Breeders, and two- 
toned Cottages are not available in quan- 
tity. This also holds true for single and 
double early Tulips and the species. 
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American Tulips for American Gardens 


By ADRIAN FRYLINK 





Tests reveal that domestic- 
grown bulbs are of high 
quality and dependability 





This past winter we forced almost one 
million American-grown Tulips in our 
greenhouses and in order to test the fore- 
ing qualities of Tulips grown in various 
localities, we purchased bulbs from all 
possible American sources as well as im- 
ported bulbs from England and Japan. 
These tests were made with the three 
Darwin Tulips William Copeland, Wil- 
liam Pitt, and Princess Elisabeth. The 
bulbs were all top grade and all received 
identical treatment. The bulbs from 
North Carolina bloomed first, followed by 
those from Oregon and Maryland. Then 
came the ones from Long Island and 
Washington, and only a day or two later, 
those from Michigan. The quality of all 
flowers from American-grown bulbs was 
excellent. British Tulips were much later 
than the domestie stock, but the quality 
was good. Latest to bloom were the Jap- 
anese bulbs. Their flowers were of fair 
quality, but a large per cent was infected 
with mosaie disease, which produces so- 
called “broken” flowers. 

It stands to reason that when Ameri- 
ean-grown Tulips make such a splendid 
showing in the greenhouse, they are 
equally good for garden use. 

A few things should be taken into con- 
sideration when buying American-grown 
Tulips. Those gardeners who plant 
Tulips in formal beds should obtain bulbs 
that have been grown in one locality be- 
cause of the difference in flowering time 
between southern and northern bulbs— 
sometimes as much as 10 to 14 days. Of 
course, in a mixed border this factor is 





ornamental 
saucers brighten a corner of a terrace 


Potted Geraniums set in 






not serious—it may even be desirable. 
American - grown Tulips compare 
favorably in size with those imported 


from Holland. However, it is difficult to 


approach the outward appearance of 
Dutch Tulips. This is mainly due to 
Holland’s sandy soil and methods of 
handling and euring bulbs. Domestic 


bulbs, grown on heavy loam or clay soils, 
will not have the same “eye appeal” as 
the shiny imported ones, but this outward 
appearance has no bearing whatever on 
the flowering capacities of the bulb. 


American-grown Tulips require the 
same cultural treatment as those from 
Holland. The soil should be deeply 


turned, plant food should be amply pro- 
vided, and the reaction of the soil should 
be near neutral, preferably having a pH 
of 6.2 to 6.5. 

The number of Tulip bulbs available 
for the 1941 planting season is difficult 
to estimate. In all sections of the country, 
the acreage devoted to Tulips is much 
larger than last year. But even with a 
perfect growing and a bumper 
crop, the domestic production will be far 
less than the number of bulbs imported 
before the war. Nevertheless, the aver- 
age gardener should be able to buy some 
good Tulip bulbs this year, providing 
he is willing to pay a fair price and does 
not wait until planting time to order. 

The | selection of varieties is rather 
limited. Most new hybrids are not being 
grown in this country in quantity, and 
for the time being we shall have to rely 
on some older stand-bys. In pink shades 
the universally known Darwin Clara 
Butt is in every list. Other good pink 
Darwins are Princess Elisabeth and 
Baronne de la Toenaye. There are quite 
a tew reds from which to choose; Pride 
of Haarlem, William Pitt, City of Haar- 
lem, Bartigon, Farncombe Sanders, and 
King George V are all good in gardens. 

Some good yellow Cottage Tulips are 
Avis Kennicott, Inglesecombe Yellow, and 
Mrs. Moon. Purple and lavender shades 
are searce. In this color, Bleu Aimable, 
Reverend H. Ewbank, and Giant are out- 


season 


standing. For garden purposes, Darwin 
William Copeland, sometimes  ealled 
Sweet Lavender, is a waste of money. 


When grown in the greenhouse, the flow- 
ers are a delicate lavender, but in the 
garden they show a dirty magenta. 

In shades of orange, there will be Cot- 
tage Dido, but Orange King and Breeder 
Dillenburg are more readily available. 
The white Zwanenburg and Albino are 
both good. Breeders Louis XIV_ and 
3ronze Queen are fine and are offered 
by almost everyone. Last, but by no 
means least, is Parrot Tulip Fantasy. 

Of course, there is a possibility that 
your favorite grower or dealer has a few 
choice things to offer. This may be an 
incentive to study catalogues and learn 
more about one of the most fascinating 
of spring flowers—the Tulip.—Digested 
from the Bulletin of The Horticultural 
Society of New York. 
















Answers to Arrangement Problems 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE AND DOROTHEA BLOM 


HE Gladiolus, so striking in its 

unique colors, is nevertheless a dif- 

ficult flower for many people to use 
in flower arrangements. Its massive spike, 
which appeals to the exhibitor of speci- 
men stalks, is often awkward to use in 
the hands of an inexperienced arranger. 
There are several ways, however, of solv- 
ing this and other Gladiolus arrangement 
problems, explained in the following 
paragraphs: 


Q. Do Gladioli, as tall flowers, always 
have to be used tall in flower arrange- 
ments? 


A. Definitely no! Gladioli (like other 
tall spike flowers) are being used beauti- 
fully in short as well as long stem 
lengths. The stem may be cut right up to 
where the first bloom opens or, if the first 
(the lowest) florets have wilted, vou may 
cut the stem just below the first good 
flower. Individual florets may be used, 
cut from the main stalk, either as a part 
of a composition with longer stems or in 
horizontal arrangements. Of course, vou 
cut Gladioli long-stemmed in the garden, 
always, and discard the unwanted stem 
in the house when you get to work on 
your arrangement. 


Q. In what kinds of vases can you 
use Gladioli? 


A. There is no limitation as to the kind 
of vase vou may select for Gladioli. A 
tall vase, a flat tray shape and the many 
variations in between may, any of them, 
be excellent choices. The individual 
florets should be in seale with the con- 
tainer. Generally speaking, these florets 
are bold in size and form and no matter 
what the length might be, or even if indi- 
vidual florets are used, a very small vase 
or bowl] or tray will not look adequate. 
Of course, in low containers shorter 
stems are used than in tall vases. Pottery 
is usually a good choice of material for 
these flowers. With the Primulinus and 
other daintier varieties, some of the mod- 
ern glass vases are good. 


Q. What stage of development is ideal 
for cutting Gladioli? 


A. When the bottom two or three florets 
have opened is the best time for cutting 
Gladioli. When they have passed this 
stage, and even when the lower flowers 
have faded, you may wish to use them 
shorter stemmed, or the individual florets. 
stiff, 


Q. Can you ever use _ those 


straight specimens to advantage in 
flower arrangement? 
A. Yes! True, they are more difficult, 


especially when there are no curved ones 
to go with them. You ean always intro- 
duce curves with shrub sprays or other 
material which is in seale with the Gladi- 
olus. If there is no other material avail- 
able, you might work for a tall, stately 


and somewhat stylized design. The 
Gladiolus leaf may be rolled around your 
finger and firmly pressed. It will then 
maintain an attractive curve to help 
soften the outlines of your picture. 

You could use the flower spikes in a 
mass effect in which line no longer pre- 
dominates. Cutting the stems down to 
the first floret and using them in a low 
container is one way of doing this. If 


Using Gladioli with short 
stems and even using the 
individual florets 


ean be earried 
out with wide 
variation of de- 


sign in bowl and 


shape 


y tainers 
é 


tray con- 








Photo by SEAF 

Dise-shaped flowers and heavy, strong 

with 

Here is such a combina- 

tion in an arrangement by Miss Lena 
Cameron 


foliage are frequently useful 


Gladiolus. 





vou also have some flowers that do have 
curves, use the straight spikes low in the 
arrangement to achieve a strong central 
core of color and mass, and your curved 
specimens to reach outward and make a 
pleasing silhouette. 


Q. What other flowers are good with 
Gladioli? 


A. Generally speaking the best 
are among the dise shaped flowers. Par- 
ticularly good are Zinnias and Dahlias, 
both of which give wide opportunity for 
color harmonies in combination with the 
Gladiolus. Small background flowers such 
as Baby’s-breath sometimes used to ad- 
vantage as light, cloud-like drifts, are 
usually not good with Glads. There is too 
great a jump in the size of the flowers. 
Larger background flowers, like the blue 
Anchusa italica, are more in keeping with 
the bold mass of the Gladiolus flowers. 
Sometimes we may wish to use some other 
spire-like flower, like Delphinium, in an 
arrangement including Gladioli to intro- 
duce the color we need, or another 
texture. 


Q. What foliage can be used with 
Gladioli? 


A. There are three qualities for which 
we may select leaves for any flower ar- 
rangement: line, mass (weight), or color. 
The leaves of Gladiolus are an example 
of a foliage to give line interest, and a 
very good example it is. As the Gladiolus 
spikes themselves are paramount in line 
value, frequently we will want foliage 
to give mass and the binding and solidify- 
ing effect of a concentrated area of foli- 
age green. For this purpose we would 
choose such leaves as represented by the 
larger Hostas, or any of the larger-leaved 
Begonias. Oak or Maple or Linden leaves 
might be the choice on oceasion. Large 
Ivy leaves are a fine selection when very 
dark green is desirable. Grape leaves are 
attractive with Gladioli but must be 
changed when they droop—they do not 
last well. For the smaller types of Glads, 
Violet leaves might be a good choice. 


choices 


An Odd Climber 


Climbers in any type greenhouse will be 
making much growth about this time. They 
should be trained and tied as needed. A 
plant that flowered well for me_ this 
spring, native to the West but excellent in 
the cool house of the East, either as a wall 
plant or potted, is Fremontia californica. 
It grows to 10 feet high and has been 
known as Flannel Bush and Leatherwood, 
which names have doubtless arisen from 
the downy fuzz that covers the bark and 
even continues on to the petioles. The 
single flowers are about 24 inches across, 
soft vellow when first open, changing to a 
darker shade. It is a worthy plant, and 
cuttings will root readily at this time. 


a] 


Make them in the usual way.—J. G. E. 
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Iris Show in New York 


LTHOUGH competition was not keen 
Aw the Iris Show of the American Iris 
Society, held under the auspices of The 
Horticultural Society of New York in New 
York City, the quality of the exhibits was 
wood. Several American Iris Society 
awards were made, the foremost being the 
Society’s Silver Medal awarded to the 
plicata variety Florentine, a Cayeux origi- 
nation, exhibited by Kenneth D. Smith of 
Staten Island. The large blooms presented 
an unusual color effect of speckled wisteria- 
purple over a whitish lavender ground, ac- 
cented with a gold beard. Mr. Smith also 
took first in the single spike yellow or 
orange class and also an American Iris So- 
ciety Bronze Medal with his own origina- 


tion, Yellow Jewel. The placement of 
blooms on the stalk was rather crowded, 
but the clear deep yellow color of the 


blooms was much admired, 

Two entries by F. W. 
Blauvelt, N. Y., in the seedling class won 
Awards of Commendation. One was a Cas- 
sebeer seedling, C-27, of an unusual cop- 
per-bronze color with mellow burnt ochre 


Cassebeer of 


falls and gold beard. Yellow markings in 
the center of the bloom gave it added dis- 
tinction. The other was Nelson of Hilly, 


an “onco-bred” originated by Clarence G. 
White, a pinkish-lavender-gray color lightly 
speckled with purple on the falls. 

In the stalk 
white Easter Morn easily won the blue rib- 
bon. other winning 
class for lavender or light blue, Venitienne; 
blue or violet, Violet Symphony ; 
Brunhilde;  red-purple, Sir 
Mark Collett; salmon, copper and tan, Jean 


single classes, inexpensive 


Some varieties were: 


medium 
blue-purple, 


Cayeux; and cream or light yellow, Diana, 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, 


One of the Fine Arts 


HAT flower arranging has become one 
of the fine arts is more and more evi- 
dent from the courses offered in it. May 


21 and 22 the Department of Floriculture 
and Ornamental Horticulture at Cornell 
University held another of its wonderful 
courses in flower arrangement, flower show 
exhibiting, and flower show judging. 

The “Schedule for Flower Arrangement 
Classes for the Practice Period” contained 
five classes all of which required much 
thought and creative imagination as 
follows: 

Class 1. An arrangement of spring flowers 
in a naturalistic manner. 

Class 2. An arrangement of spring flow- 
ers in a conventionalized manner. 

Class 3. A mass arrangement suggesting 
profusion, 

Class 4. An arrangement of flowers in one 
color with an accent of another color 
ors chosen by exhibitor). 


(col- 


Class 5. An arrangement expressing a hu- 
man emotion or ideal (i.e. joy, peace, en- 
chantment, world brotherhood, .triumph, 
grief, hope, fear, benevolence, ete.). 

Here are some thoughts for garden clubs 
everywhere. 


Penny Collection for Birthday Cards 


tr club, in a rural section, takes up a 
“penny collection” at each  meet- 
ing, which results in more pennies being 
received than members present. This fund 
is to buy cards to be sent to their own 
sick. They also remember each member on 
her birthday with cards and a simple gift. 
supposedly from the club, although in fact 


each member draws another one’s 


hame, 


im the 








N. Y.) 


which is kept secret, and a little reminder 
reaches the one with a birthday. This gar- 


den club is the result of automobiles and 
good roads as the members are scattered 


over a radius of forty miles. In the sum- 
mer they meet every two weeks for a 
covered-dish luncheon followed by a_ busi- 
ness meeting and program. ; 


Utica Garden Book Week 


NTHUSED by their unexpected —sue- 
cesses in the National Book Week 
Contests of April, 1940, twelve garden clubs 
of Utica, N. Y., and its suburbs decided, 
when it was learned that the publishers 


were not sponsoring a book week in 1941. 
to hold their own week of floral exhibits 
in Grant’s Book Store. This decision was 


reached at the 
Lambert Grant 
for prizes. 

This year’s theme was mass arrange- 
ments of medium size, each expressing one 
of the various forms of color harmony. 

Two clubs had charge each day, staging 
two separate shows; the best exhibit from 
each club garden 


urgent invitation of Mr. 
who offered garden books 


book for its de 
signer and its own right to be placed in a 
window for passersby to see. 
The second week in June 
a likely time for obtaining a variety of col 
ors in gardens. However, exhibitors 
allowed to obtain their material from any 
source and also to use any type of material 
to produce the desired color harmonies. 
Having, the spring before, been required 
to make line arrangements only, it was an 
enjoyable change working with colors. There 
are so many possible ways of harmonizing 


Won a 


Was chosen as 


were 


colors that great variety can be obtained. 
Each club decided for itself what it wanted 
to do. There were designs worked out in 





The fragrance of glistening white Iris 
Easter Morn dominated the American 
Iris Society’s recent show in New York 
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Clear deep yellow Iris Yellow Jewel 
won a Bronze Medal of the A. I. S. 
and first in its class in New York 


Photos by Boutrelle 
This heavy stalk of Florentine was 
awarded an A. I. S. Silver Medal. All 
photographs made at New York Show 














analogous hues, tones of various monochro- 
matic scales, triads, tetrads, and the vari- 
ous forms of compliments. As more variety 
can be obtained by using both the pig- 
ment and spectrum systems of color 
there are unlimited possibilities in color 
arrangements, 

Such a friendly united effort by neighbor- 
ing clubs is of great value to the public 
and especially to the individual clubs. Much 
knowledge is also obtained by the more in- 
tensive study of color. 


A Missouri Club’s Program 


UT in Missouri is one of the first garden 

clubs we were asked to aid a bit in 
getting started. That was probably about 
twenty years ago and the then new club 
has become a very large active organiza- 
tion. Like our own garden club, this 
slightly younger one takes a recess of two 
months at the holiday time. 

We know from experience how eagerly 
members look forward to that first meet- 
ing in February after two months of no 
discussions on garden lore. The St. Joseph 
Club resumed its meeting this year with 
an attendance of one hundred fifty men and 


women. This is one of the mixed clubs 
that are so desirable. Such garden clubs 


cannot meet in homes, so must go to hotels 
or other auditoriums. 

The speaker at this club’s opening meet- 
ing was Mrs. C. W. Mead of Omaha who 
after relating the difficulties of those who 
have a garden in each of two homes, sum- 
mer and winter, spoke of world conditions. 
“We may have to learn that loveliness is in 
living rather than in having. We may have 
to revise our opinions about possessions. 

“To each of us is given a bulb, the bulb 
of faith. Are we watching to see that the 
bulb is not being smothered in our hearts 
by over-nationalism and by hatreds and 
skepticism ?,” she said. 

Then Mrs. Mead spoke of the garden and 
its healing power. “I cannot give up any 
of my Violets though they are running 
everywhere. They bring back memories of 
myself as a little girl when I saw them 
opening in the woods and learned the mir- 
acle that I could bring them into my own 
garden. Gardens are full of memories.” 

Mrs. Mead struck the same note that 
thoughtful people everywhere are stressing. 
Beauty and healthful occupation for mind 
and body are the antidotes we must have if 
we are to remain strong and ready to meet 
the future. Fortunately the thought is 
appearing in various garden magazines, and 
it is one of the duties of gardeners and 
garden clubs to keep beauty before the pub- 
lie in every way possible. 


A Quiz for Club Members 


ROM the Rolla Garden Club year book, 

we glean the following “Quiz” that 
might well be answered by garden club 
members everywhere. Are You a Flower or 
a Weed in This Bouquet? 


JUDGE YOURSELF 


1. Do I fill my place on the program or 
else supply a substitute? 

2. Do I respond graciously when called 
upon to help? 

3. Do I personally welcome a new mem- 
ber or guest? 

4. Do I encroach on the time of the 
speaker who follows me on the program? 

5. Am I punctual in attendance? 

6. If I have enjoyed or been benefited 
by a program, have I been prompt to give 
a word of praise to the contributor? 

The above were given under the caption, 
Club Courtesy. The following are Club 
Duties. 


1. Is my attendance regular unless there’s 








First Gladiolus Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization 
July 11-12 East Bay Gladiolus Society 
July 13 Men’s Garden Club, Pink Palace 
Aug. 2 Southwest Virginia Gladiolus Society, Hotel Roanoke 
Aug. 2-3 Nebraska Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 2-3 Waterloo Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 2-3 West Virginia Gladiolus Society, Oglebay Centre 
Aug. 9 Ames Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 9 Monitor Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall 
Aug. 9 Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 9-10 Utah Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 9-10 Sioux City Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 9-10 Southern Minnesota Gladiolus Show 
Aug. 9-10 Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 9-10 Mid-West Gladiolus Show, Garfield Park Conservatory 
Aug. 9-10 Gladiolus Society of Marion County 
Aug. 9-10 Wellsville Glad-Dahlia Club 
Aug. 9-10 Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society 
Courtesy New England Gladious Society 


Place 


Oakland, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ames, lowa 
Boston, Mass. 
Sunnyside, Wash. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wellsville, Ohio 
Hagerstown, Md. 








a good excuse for being absent? 

2. Is my criticism of the club friendly 
and constructive—not destructive? 

3. Do I look for and recognize merit in 
others ? 

4. Do I pay my dues promptly? 

5. Because I am a Garden Club member 
am I obligated to “say it with my own home 
grown flowers” to those who are ill or shut 
in? 

6. Am I prompt and painstaking with 
the work assigned me? (The members are 
entitled to expect a well prepared and in- 
structive program. ) 

Your compensation? That must come 
from a love of your Club and a delight in 
its success. 


National Council Elects New Officers 


RS. Joseph H. Brewer of Grand 
N Rapids, Michigan, was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs at the last session of the Na- 
tional Convention in Asheville, N. C.,, 
Thursday, May 29. 

Mrs. Brewer succeeds Mrs. Frederick A. 
Wallis of Kentucky. Mrs. Waldo Cummer 
of Florida was named first vice-president, 
eucceeding Mrs. Brewer. 

Vice-presidents chosen. The following 
were chosen vice-presidents of the seven 
regions of the United States: 

New England—Mrs. William Champlin of 
New Hampshire, succeeding Mrs. Fred S. 
Woods, of Maine. 

Central Atlantic—Mrs. E. Page Allinson 
of Pennsylvania, succeeding Mrs. Edward 
H. McKeon of Maryland. 

South Atlantic—Mrs. H. R. Totten of 
North Carolina, succeeding Mrs. Ambrose 
Ford of Virginia. 

Central—Mrs. 
diana, re-elected. 

South Central—Mrs. G. C. Spillers of 
Oklahoma, succeeding Mrs. E. W. Frost of 
Arkansas. 

Rocky Mountain—Mrs. Adam Wagner of 


Walter P. Morton of In- 





“Much better living conditions around 
here since the Garden Club members 
subscribed to FLOWER GROWER un- 
der the group subscription plan.” 
Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 











Colorado, succeeding Mrs. Fred Grouseman 
of Nebraska. 

Pacific Coast—Mrs. Ernest C. Dalton of 
Oregon, succeeding Mrs. Killian J. Weiler 
of Washington. 

Mrs. Gideon Stieff of Maryland 
chosen recording secretary to succeed 
Joseph S. Leach of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Varner B. Stevens of Michigan was 
elected corresponding secretary, succeeding 
Mrs. Donald Hastings of Georgia, and Mrs. 
Randall D. Warden of New Jersey was 
named treasurer, succeeding Mrs. Brice P. 
Disque of New York City. 

The slate of officers was presented by 
Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg of Morristown, 
N. J., honorary national president and 
chairman of the nominating committee. 

It was announced that Louisiana had 
been added to the South Atlantic Region, 
making 10 states in that region. Seattle, 
Washington, was announced as the 1942 
convention city, and Tulsa, Oklahoma, for 
the 1943 meeting. 

The regular semi-annual fall 
which was to have been held in Texas in 
October, has been indefinitely postponed 
on account of the congested condition be- 
tween Fort Worth and Dallas, due to the 
large defense construction in this area, 
making accommodations almost impossible. 


was 


Mrs. 


meeting, 


American Rock Garden Society Officers 


HE officers elected by the American 

Rock Garden. Society at its annual meet- 
ing, May 27, held at Pocono Manor, Pa., 
are as follows: President, Walter Blair; 
Ist vice-president, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, 
Peekskill, N. Y.; 2nd vice-president, Miss 
Elizabeth Lawrence, Raleigh, N. C.; 3rd 
vice-president, Dr. Louis H. Frechtling, 
Hamilton, Ohio; 4th vice-president, B. L. 
Reber, Seattle, Wash.; Secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Hansell, Summit, N. J.; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harold A. Nomer, Locust Valley, 
Long Island; directors until 1944—A,. C. 
Pfander, New York. N. Y.; James G. Esson, 
Great Neck, Long Island; and Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Washington, D. C. 


Club Creed 


S new groups are so often asking how 

to organize a garden club and seeking 
advice on constitutions, objects and _ pro- 
grams we give the following from the Hill 
and Dale Garden Club of Sugar Grove, 
Pennsylvania, as given in their attractively 
decorated year book for 1940-1941. 

“The object of the Club is to stimulate 
the knowledge and love of gardening among 
amateurs, to aid in the protection of na- 
tive plants, trees and birds, and to encour- 
age civic planting.” 
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Tips for Northern Gardeners 


(Continued from page 335) 


blossom buds from midsummer forward 
until late autumn, provided the plants 
are well supplied with moisture in the 
Hence, when the summer and early 
autumn are hot and dry be sure to soak 
the ground at: least a foot deep at 
weekly intervals until the autumn rains 
do this naturally. In late autumn rake 
leaves among the plants and let them 
stay there continuously to decay from 
year to year. Plants so treated will 
store up tood and energy enough to pass 
the winter safely, whereas untreated 
may die. The former will also 
blossom more profusely vear atter year 
when so treated. 


soil, 


ones 


Red spider (a minute species of mite) 


July in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 334) 
ters of vellow berries which remain until 
the birds eat them. 


Chrysanthemums can be planted right 
Pinch back the hardy varieties 
and do not let them grow tall and 
that they need staking or 
fall all over the ground. Keep the bor- 
ders neat. Disbud the exhibition types. 


alone. 


scraggly so 


Dahlias need regular cultivation and 
water with disbudding through the sum- 


mer. Wait until later to add the fertil- 
iver. Pineh off weak stems and keep 
them staked. 


Roses need regular spraying, cultiva- 


tion and small doses ot a balanced fer- 
tilizer. Water, of course, is necessary. 
It these things are done there will be 


no break in the blooms of the Polyan- 
thas, Floribundas and Hybrid Teas. 
and Hybrid Perpetuals rest 
during the summer but respond to care- 
ful culture and give the most 
bloom of the year in the fall. 


Tea Roses 


fvorveous 


Cuttings of Boxwood, Camellias, Gar- 
denias and Roses started this month will 
row quickly and be ready for perma- 
nent planting next spring. Watch the 
under the Searlet Maples, layer 
the <Azaleas, Photinias, Pyracanthas, 
rare pink and double Dogwoods, elimb- 
ing Roses and add to your garden stock. 


seeds 





Phases of the Moon 
yp First Quarter ...... July 
© Full Moon .July 
€ Last Quarter July 16 
@ New Moon......... July 24 
) First Quarter ...... July 31 











The Hybrid Tea Rose, Pink Prineess, is 
thought to be practically immune to fun- 
rus diseases—black spot, ete.—New Eng- 
land Rose Society News Letter. 
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often makes evergreens look rusty dur- 
ing dry weather. Water squirted fore- 
ibly against them will knock off many 
and kill others. Spraying with tobacoo 
solutions, in early morning, will kill all 
that are hit because as the water evapo- 
rates the solution becomes stronger and 
thus burns or poisons them. Dusting 
with nicotine dust during the heat of the 
day is also effective because the gas given 
off suffocates them. 


Caterpillars of various kinds may ap- 
pear on apple trees this month. Some 
form large webs, often more than a 
yard in diameter, inside which they feed 
(not like the spring tent eaterpillar— 
a different which goes out of 
the nest for its food); others 
like sheep in groups, moving from one 
branch to another. When there are only 
a few the affected twigs may be cut off 


species 
browse 





and trampled on; when abundant, spray 


with lead arsenate, rotenone or other 
stomach poison. 
Stems of raspberry, blackberry and 


related plants that have borne fruit. will 
die a natural death next winter; there- 
fore it is a good practice to cut them out 
and at once burn them as soon as the 
last fruit has been gathered, because 
from that time forward they would har- 
bor insects, become diseased, cast shade 
on the younger stems, reduce circula- 
tion of air and consume plant food to no 
purpose. 


Night marauders that eat holes in 
foliage may be discovered by flashlight— 
eutworms, crickets, snails, slugs and 
other creatures that feed by night but 
hide by day. Use a stomach poison or 
poisonous bait to kill them. 





Typical Leaves of Some Common and Easily Recognized Violets 


Key to Sixteen Violets 


Some Violets are hard to identify ; 
This plate, “prepared 
Mansfield of the Brooklyn 
Botanie Garden, illustrates the leaves of 
Violets, made at flower- 

But leaves of Violets are very 

The first 
and hairier 


others are easy. 


by Louise 
sixteen common 
ing time. 
leaves are 


variable. spring 


smaller than those of sum- 
mer; leaves on one plant may differ con- 
siderably from one another. To aid in 
identifying Violets, the School Nature 
Leagcue, Ine., The American Museum of 
Natural History, 15 West 77th Street, 
N. Y. C., has published a 3-page bulletin 
by Hester M. illustrated with 
the plate above, in which there appears a 
The 
bulletin is available from the League for 
5 cents plus postage. 


Rusk and 


botanical key to all sixteen Violets. 


Yellow Violet, 


1. Downy 
beseens 
>) 


Viola pu 


Creamy Violet, Viola striata 
3. Canada Violet, Viola canadensis 
4. Dog Violet, Viola conspersa 
5. Long-spurred Violet, Viola rostrata 
6. Round-leaved or Early Yellow 
Violet, Viola rotundifolia 
7. Sweet White Violet, Viola pallens 
8. White Violet, Viola blanda 
9. Primrose-leaved Violet, Viola prim 
ulifolia 
10. Lanece-leaved 
lata 
11. Palmate Violet, Viola palmata 
12. Birds-foot Violet, Viola pedata 
13. Meadow Blue Violet, Viola sororia 
14. Marsh Blue Violet, Viola eucullata 
15. Common Blue Violet, Viola papi- 


Violet, Viola 


laneeo 


lionacea 
16. Early Blue Violet, Viola fimbriatula 

















Jueries and Answers De 








Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Who Knows Kewpies’ Bower? 


Can any of your readers tell me 
the name of a plant which my grand- 
mother had and which was affection- 
ately known to her as Kewpies’ 
Bower? It was of compact growth 
and the flowers were mauve or 
purple. Some Ontario readers may 
recognize this plant; my _ relatives 
were natives of Ontario.— Dr. W. E. 


CLARKE, ( Mo.) 

Complaints are frequently heard 
about the difficult botanical names 
which have been given to some gar- 


den flowers. However, this question 
in itself explains the necessity of giv- 
ing every plant a botanical name by 


which it may be identified in any 
part of the world. This cannot be 
said of local names like Kewpies’ 


Bower.—EbpIrTor. 


What Will Stick Vines to 


House? 
Can anyone tell me how to hold 
non-climbing vines (or anything 
needing support where a trellis is 





not feasible) to a shingled house. 


We don’t want to drive anything 
(staples, ete.) into the shingles. Is 


there anything with which one could 
stick tape to the shingles (said ad- 
hesive standing sun and rain)? At 
times we get strong winds which pull 
at tied shrubs with tremendous force. 
—(Mrs.) H. L. Hooper, (Calif. ) 


Who Can Name Good Plants 
Needing Little Care? 


During a three years’ illness I have 
struggled to maintain my _ garden, 
but find I can no longer do so. J 
have already given up much of it but 
cannot bear to give it up entirely, 
so would like to plant it with easily 
grown material. 

I would be so grateful for sugges- 
tions of plants which are completely 
hardy in northern New York without 
covering and which will not require 
continual spraying, dusting and fuss- 
ing over. Though I fear such a gar- 
den will not be very interesting, it 
will be better than no garden at all. 
—(Miss) HEeEnkiETTA E. BACHMAN, 
(Mi...) 


Who Sells Palm Seeds? 


Can any reader tell me where I 
can buy seeds of European Fan Palm, 
Chamaerops humilis, or Windmill 


Palm, Trachycarpus excelsa? I have 
tried several large seed houses with 


(Ore. ) 


no suecess.—L. I. L., 








Pods for Charm Strings 


Answering Mrs. Geo. F. Ballentine ( Mass.) 
May 


Add to your charm string the pods of 
long red peppers (to keep from wrinkling 
while drying, fill the inside with sand 
through a tiny slit) also large red peppers, 
seed pods of Cucumber Vine, and out here 
we use the seed pods of Yucca which may 
not grow in your state. I also use the 
pods of Chinese Lanterns for my string. 
Berries from various flowering trees and 
shrubs work up nicely and stay plump 
indefinitely.— (Mrs.) CHAs. ZEIGE, ( Mont.) 


Experience With Passion Flower 


Answering Walter 
April 


E. Chorpenning ( Penna.) 


I have discussed the question of what will 


make Passion Vine fruit with several of 
the leading horticulturists in Connecticut 


and they tel] me that Passiflora has never 
been known to set fruit in this section of 
the country. They believe the answer is 


that our climate does not have some insect 
that is necessary for pollenization. 

I have a Passiflora pfordti which I put 
in my garden in the summer, and pot up 


in the house in the winter. It bloomed 
profusely last summer and had _ three 
blooms in January. In January I took 
cuttings and placed them in sand which I 
keep wet with Hyponex solution. They are 
still fresh and green (Apr. 9) and one of 
them has a white swelling at the cut end 
which I think is going to send out root for- 
mation. I am told that if I will be patient 
they should eventually root if I can keep 
them fresh looking. The cuttings are in a 
cool, light, but not sunny, position in the 
cellar. Passiflora is easily grown from seed, 
and there are many lovely varieties.— 
(Mrs.) U. H. Brockway, (Conn.) 


Quack Grass Makes Good Compost 
Answering H. H. Huntley (Mich.) October 


In the January, 1941, number I noticed 
two remedies for the control of quack grass. 
I find the advice is good up to a certain 
point, but beyond that is quite ridiculous. 
Any up-to-date gardener never thinks of 
burning any garden refuse that may have 
value as fertilizer when properly handled 
and decomposed. Yes, even such stubborn 
roots as quack grass can be turned into 
first-rate fertilizer by the compost route, as 
I have found in the past two years. 


partment 





It takes plenty of will power and elbow 


grease to get those tenacious roots out of 
the ground, but it can be done. I found 
the best time to do this is in the summer 
just before the grass has blossomed, for 
then it seems to be resting a bit. Scythe 


it down in the bud stage so you won’t have 


seeds to shatter out. During the hot dry 
summer when the soil is dry and falls 
aWay easily, there is no excess dirt to make 


the work of digging the any heavier 
than necessary. Haul the sods to some out- 
of-the-way place and make a compost heap 


OTASS 
gra: 


very carefully. Use Adco to promote early 
decay. In each sack of Adco you will find 
specific directions for making the best 


type of compost heap. Follow these diree- 
tions most loyally, especially the directions 
for packing, wetting and turning the heap. 
After seven or eight months you will have 
a heap of swell black earth to haul back to 
your garden and borders.—(Mrs.) Beprua 
KIppLeE, ( Wash.) 


Advises Against Planting 
Hardy Amaryllis Shallow 


Answering Mrs. L. S. 
December. 


Weight (Penna.) 


I have great respect for the horticultural 
knowledge of my good friend and neighbor, 
J. Marion Shull, but do not agree with him 
(Jan. p. 33) that the hardy Amaryllis 
should be planted an inch or less in depth. 
I have grown them successfully for eight 
or ten years and obtain a profusion of 
bloom each year. I believe that non- 
flowering may be due to planting small 
bulbs or bulbs that were not dug at the 
proper time. They should be dug just 
after they have flowered or as soon as the 
leaves die. The bulbs have a long neck, 
so I plant them with the base 6 to 8 inches 
deep which means that they are covered 
with about 4 inches of soil—Epwin C. 
PowELL, ( Md.) 


A White Patient Susan 


Answering Mrs. Catherine S. Woodward 
(N. Y.) April. 


I have the white Sultana Impatiens as 


well as white with red eye. I believe you 
can obtain seed from Geo. W. Park Seed 
Co., Greenwood, 8S. C. They make very few 


southern Florida and grow too 
luxuriantly in this climate. They are 
propagated by cuttings——(Mrs.) W. W. 
ALDERMAN, (Fla.) 


seeds in 


Lilies Like Drainage 


Answering Mrs. Marguerite Knibbs (Conn. ) 


November 


I have a number of Lilies in my garden, 
among them the you mention. They 
grow like weeds and blossom profusely. I 
think your trouble is the acid soil. My 
soil is rather sandy and well drained. Try 
putting a number of rocks in the hole 
where you plant your Lilies and mix the 
soil with sand.—(Mrs.) A. E. KoTrincer, 
(Calif. ) 


ones 
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THIS YEAR 


IT'S 


AMERICAN GROWN 


TULIPS 


AMERICAN GARDENS 


This year more than ever it's 
American grown tulips for 
American gardens. Because of 
the war the usual tulip sources 
are closed to us. Unfortunate 
as this may be, the gardens of 
America need not be without 
the glory of tulip bloom next 
spring, thanks to the ingenuity 
of American horticulture. Do- 
mestic grown tulip bulbs of 
Dutch parentage are available 
although in somewhat limited 
quantities. 


Rowerfieldl 


As bulb specialists for more 
than 67 years, we are particu- 
larly happy to make u«rvailuble 
to tulip lovers, a wide assort- 
ment of high quality bulbs. 
Their bloom, size form and 
color are truly comparable 
with the imported kinds. 


SEND FOR 


Our 1941 
Fall Garden Catalog 


It lists such popular favorites 
as City of Harlem—red; Zwan- 
enberg — white: Mrs. Potter 
Palmer—blue;: and dozens of 
beautiful tulips. Daffodils and 
other garden material for fall 
planting are included as well. 


This catalog, really a garden 
handbook, is a true guide to 
Fall Garden buying and plant- 
ing. 


Resid tl farm 


529 Parkside Av. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The 


Gardens dedicated 


in June—The 





Weathervane 


army 


takes to gardening—Guide to show Dahlias 


HIS is the season for dedicating 

| gardens. Those who grow and have 

an interest in Roses will recognize 

the importance of three gardens which, 

in June, were the centers of appropriate 
ceremonies. 

First of these is the John Cook Me- 
morial Rose Garden whieh, on June 3, 
was dedicated in Clifton Park, Baltimore, 
to the world-famous rosarian. The name 
of John Cook may be only vaguely 
familiar to many home gardeners, par- 
ticularly since he died October 9, 1929, 
but a number of the Roses that he orig- 
inated are still grown today. They in- 
clude such varieties as Francis Seott Key, 
My Maryland, Pink Beauty, Souv. of 
Wootton and, most important of all, Radi- 
ance. I believe one ean safely say that 
Radiance is still the most universally 
grown Hybrid Tea in America today in 
spite of the facet that it was introduced 
so long ago—-in 1908. This hardy, re- 
liable Rose has, in fact, served to intro- 
duee unknown numbers of beginners to 


successful Rose growing as a hobby. The 
advice still holds good for those who 
have never grown a Rose (can such a 


person exist?) to plant a bush of Radi- 
ance, 

It was my privilege on June 6, to 
attend the dedieation of a second garden 
established to perpetuate the memory of 
a noted rosarian and hortieulturist, Leon- 
ard Barron. One ean hardly narrow his 
sphere to the Rose, even though it was one 
of his favorite flowers, and he was also 
president of the American Rose Society 
from 1935 to 1937. His life-long devo- 
tion to the study of plant eulture gave 
him an enevelopedie knowledge otf horti 
culture and a love for flowers which he 
shared wherever he went. In fact, the 
garden dedicated to him and planted by 
the Roekville Centre (L. I.) Garden Club, 
had its beginning in a rough sketeh he 
once drew in which he visualized a garden 
spot where one could retire in peace and 
quiet and contemplate in a surrounding 
of flowers. Appropriately enough his 
memorial garden is a ehureh garden on 
the grounds of the Chureh of the Ascen- 
sion. Roses form the central flower beds. 

The third garden of interest to ros- 
arians is the new municipal Rose Garden 
in Reading, Penna., which, by the time 
this July issue is printed, will have been 
dedicated by members and guests of the 
Reading Rose Society and the American 
Society during their convention. 
Thus, another link will have been added 
to the ever-lengthening chain of municipal 
Rose gardens. 


Rose 


RODUCERS of nursery stock—trees, 

shrubs, evergreens and vines—soon are 
to co-operate in a big way in national 
defense. We have learned that the war 
department expects to use large quantities 
of these plants to camouflage factories, 
airports, barracks, coast defenses and 
trunk highways. 





The Army engineers have learned, from 
the current war in Europe, that a helter- 
skelter planting presents a confusing pic- 
ture to aerial photographers and pilots 
of bombers. Straight lines of trees along 
roads and railroad tracks are to be 
avoided. Thus, the long-range bombing 
plane is to have its effect on American 
landscape design. 








The Thomas J. MeLaughlins of North 
Blenheim, N. Y., like music nearly as 


much as gardening. Thus for their 
music room—a remodelled chicken 
house—they designed this musical staff 


The notes are the first 
five of O Sole Mio, which translates to 


weathervane. 
My Sunshine. Sunshine does, in fact. 
stream through casements in the roof 
upon house plants in the music room. 
The vane’ was inspired by our series of 
pictures. More photos are needed to 


continue the series 


HE American Dahlia Society’s sehed- 

ule for its twenty-seventh annual 
show, to be held in New York City on 
September 24-25, is now available from 
the secretary. This vear’s schedule eon- 
tains more information than usual. First, 
all Dahlias have been allocated to four- 
teen classes, and these classes are defined 
in the schedule. Secondly, the Society 
has attempted to place over 800 varieties 
in their proper class as to type, color, and 
size. The Society realizes that minor cor 
rections will have to be made in this 
tabulation after a season’s experience 
with it, but it is hoped that those who are 
eoncerned with Dahlia shows in all parts 
of the country will use this list and report 
any errors or omissions. 


Foue Wneve 





















Crossvine Is a Worthy Climber 


By ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Author of “Lookout: 


HAVE found Crossvine a lovely orna- 
mental to grow, and | shall try never 
to be cross with it again. 

When I was a lad on the farm, in 
rambles through the woods in company 
with other boys, we ever heralded with 
joy the sight of a lusty old Crossvine 
whose stem was at least as large as our 
little fingers. Soon we removed the larger 
vine and had it cut up into Indian cigars. 
Its porous, woody growth makes it easy 
to draw smoke through it, and the cross 
arrangement of the inner wood has a 
strong appeal to a child’s faney, even 
more so than do its handsome green leaves 
and its trumpet-shaped flowers that open 
in the month of May. 

When a flower-lover leaves his youth 
behind, he sees in this climbing creation 
the beauty of its evergreen foliage, and 
the 2-inch trumpet-shaped flowers of an 
exquisite yvellow-red color, appearing in 
groups of from two to five. And as it 
should be, this wild climber is slowly 
becoming more generally grown and 
appreciated. 

Crossvine, which is known to some peo- 
ple as Trumpet-vine (Bignonia capreo- 
lata), is a native from Maryland south 
and west, and thrives as tar north as 
Massachusetts. For covering a tree, or a 
wall, it is becoming most useful. 
it is a common denizen of almost all 
woodlands in its range, it is not difficult 
for any person to procure specimens most 
anytime for setting out. ; 

For fifteen years I have grown this, 
my favorite, climbing plant and I regard 
it as a most valuable acquisition for both 
flowers and foliage. When autumn comes, 
its oldest leaves take on a rich combina- 
tion of colors, and as they get ready to 
drop, they may be picked off and used 
in various ways for decorative purposes. 
The foliage is so tough and flexible that 
it retains its beauty for many weeks after 
being plucked. 

This vine, however, does not reach its 
highest peak of loveliness until it has 
been permitted to climb a tree and cover 
the crown. When the green dome begins 
to bear a mass of vellow-red trumpets in 
springtime, it has no peer. 

Trumpet-vine is a perennial and a fast 
grower after it once gets a good foothold 
and passes the juvenile stage. Two vears 
ago I let the house painters clip off a 
seven-vear-old vine 3 feet from the 
ground. By the middle of August, the 
new growth had climbed the radio aerial 
wire to the roof of our two-story house 
and was” succeeding in ornamenting 
the windows, finding its own means of 
support. 

When I report to my friends just how 
I moved this vine for a distance of 35 
feet, without even digging it from the 
ground or disturbing a single root and 
forcing it to climb a persimmon tree with 
a triple trunk, they look on me as a magi- 
cian, else a builder of fairy stories. 
Without much thought, to be able to trans- 


Since 





The Story of a Mountain” 


J. Horace McFarland photo 
Crossvine climbs vigorously and has 
brilliant blooms 


plant a Crossvine without disturbing its 
roots does seem incredible. 

The truth is, I simply pulled the Cross- 
vine down from the house in autumn, 
clipped off all of its green foliage the dis- 
tance between the house and the persim- 
mon tree, and then dug a narrow trench 
leading directly to the tree. I buried the 
vine and replaced the bluegrass sod. The 
first vear the vine grew almost to the top 
of the persimmon tree and the second 
vear, its branches had elimbed all three 
trees, making them doubly ornamental. 
Thus far, no suckers have sprung up from 
the buried vine, and from all appearances 
the Crossvine seems to have its feet an- 
chored at the base of the tree. Really, a 
new set of roots have been developed, 
although investigations reveal healthy 
green roots at the old end of the vine. 

All that a Crossvine needs to make it 
prosper is rich soil, much humus and 
plenty of moisture. In such a situation 
it is able to eare for itself. 
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the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
.- cuts Bex 233 
tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 











AT HALF 
PRICE 


Plant roots in summer rf 
special 1941 offer: 100 varieties at one-half 
regular catalog price. 


months. Our 





GIANT FLOWERED: 
$5 value for $2.50 


AUTUMN HAZE, twice-blooming lavender 
LADY PARAMOUNT, clear primrose yel- 


low 
MICHELANGELO, very unusual dove gray 
NENE, dark red imported from France 


PRES. PILKINGTON, buff - violet - bronze 
blend 


PAULETTE, blue imported from France 
SAN FRANCISCO, white with blue veining 
SIERRA BLUE, very tall medium blue 


DWARF FLOWERED: 


12 different colors for $1.45 


3 each of 12 colors for $2.95 
(Stalks grow but 4” to 8” high) 


FRAGRANT IRIS: 

$5 value for $2.50 
ABELARD, early mahogany red 
AUTUMN FROST, twice-blooming white 
BLUE TRIUMPH, sparkling blue 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, mammoth goid 
EROS, delightful salmon 
FRIEDA MOHR, lilac rose-pink 
JANE KREY, twice-blooming violet 
MAISIE LOWE, deep violet-blue 
RAIN OF FIRE, pure medium red 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free 32-page catalog (same page 6 








size as this Flower Grower) containing 
natural four-color illustrations on almost 
every page, as well as describing and pric- 
ing more than 400 most beautiful improved 
iris varieties—types which flower from early 
spring until late autumn; also lists 50 
Oriental Poppies and 50 Hemerocallis. 


A customer writes, “After perusing all 
the fine current catalogs issued by commer- 
cial iris growers, I find that: 


_1) your catalog is the most comprehen- 
sive; 


2) your catalog gives the most accurate 
and unembellished descriptions ; 


3) your catalog not only is the Blue Book 
of this perennial but to me is the world’s 
most beautifully colored iris booklet; 


4) your catalog lists all the best varieties 
at low prices.’”’ 


NATIONAL 
IRIS GARDENS 


Box 24, Beaverton;;Oregon VY 
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FLOWER GROWER 


Uwaken Hedden Talent 
IN FLOWER 
ARRANGING 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED at the 
new ideas you develop the moment 
you start using DAZEY FLOWER 
HOLDERS. x Exclusive leaf 
shapes, combination types, both 
mesh and needlesharp styles— 


more kinds than you've ever heard 
of! FREE FLOWERCRAFT Book- 
let—ask your dealer or send 3c 
(to cover mailing) to Dazey, 843 
East 31st St., Les Angeles, Calif. 


uf \A A 
FLOWER HO*WDERS 


At Your Dealer 
DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO., LOS ANGELES *NEW YORK 








we GUIDES 


Li Get your free _ copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 

describing over 177 finest varieties and showing 
many new int esuuiinnn in color. Ask also for 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illus- 
trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
helpful. Both are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
hee 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 406, Pa. 


‘KILL WEEDS EASILY 


Destroy Poison Ivy and All Types 
of Weeds and unwanted Vegetation 
with a single application of 

HAMMOND'S WEED KILLER 
After rains, ground may be re- 
planted if desired. Gallon makes 
40 gals. solution. 


Ask your Garden Supply Dealer 


" HAMMOND 
SN PAINT & CHEM. CO. 
\\\ 6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 
ABP 


1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Ask for Free Catalog No. 37 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


Special IRIS Offer 


Your Choice of Any 7, $1.00 Postpd. 
































Ballerine Alta California i 

Clara Noyes Dolly Madison “ ae 
Dauntless Frieda Mohr Pluie d'Or 
E! Capitan arene Sturtevant Purissima 
King Juba Pres. Pilkington Wm. Mohr 


Send for free catalog lis ting a wonderful assortment of newest 
and best Iris at moderate prices. 
E. 101 Sharp, Room 271-C 
* 


SPOKANE. WASH 
NURSERIES 


PITZONKA’S 
PRIZE MIXTURE OF 
PANSY SEEDS 


Make your garden a rainbow 
of color by planting Pit- 
zonka’s Prize Mixture of 
Pansy Seeds, which contains 
all the beautiful shades and Per of Pansy 
colors. Our new crop of seeds will be ready 
June 15, so send your order in early. 
$1.25 per packet; 2 packets $2.25 

Remember Pitzonka’s Pansies are ‘‘different’’. 
Send for our new 1941 Pansy Seed folder. 


PITZONKA’'S PANSY FARM 


P. ©. Box F BRISTOL, PENNA. 
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Plan now for ever-—lovelier borders, like this one 


July l 
My dear Flora, 


The picture above is filled with suggestions 
for a June effect, and as every month is the month 
in which to plan for ever-—lovelier things in the 
garden, I give you this now at the close of the 
Poppy season to think of and to arrange this fall 
for another year's bloom. 

Here, at the nearer end, are Oriental Poppies, 
the variety Apricot Queen. Poppies are one of my 
weaknesses, whether annual or perennial. The 
Oriental Poppies I know best are Mrs. Perry, 
Princess Victoria Luise and Jacob Sass's marvel, 
Aksarben, a Poppy as yet unsurpassed for size or 
beauty of color. 

But other Poppies occur as one thinks of this 
family. One of our best seedsmen lists nine named 
varieties of seed of this Poppy, and the present 
is the time to buy and sow these for another year. 
Apricot Queen is not among these listed, and the 
warning is given that the plants will not come 
entirely true from seed sold. Good flowers are 
rather certain to ensue, however. Iceland Poppy, 
Papaver nudicaule, has been brought now by 
hybridizers to a.remarkable state of color and 
height; these are among the loveliest of all 
flowers. The Coonara Poppies are of delightful 
pink tones and very large. Others are El Monte, a 
deep orange; The Emperor, "large flowered, orange, 
long—stemmed;" Sanford's Giant Hybrids, flowers 
Orange, yellow and white, very long stems and 
wonderfully good for keeping in water; Gartref 
New Hybrids, all in charming colors with dark 
"pencilled edges;" these are some of the offerings 
for this season. 

In this catalogue also I find very clear 
directions for cutting and burning the ends of 
Poppy stems — burn these 2 inches up, to charcoal. 
This burning must take place within five minutes 
after cutting. (I will confide to you, Flora, the 
fact that I take a candle-end into the garden when 
I am cutting Poppies, light it there, and do the 
burning quickly — then put all flowers into cool, 








deep water.) This will give several days of 
freshness to the Poppy. And what a flower for 
decoration — perfect for the table, so scentless 
(which is what is needed on the lunch or dinner 
table), so beautiful under artificial light — as 
blue flowers never are. 

The Rose blowing beyond Apricot Queen in this 
photograph is Sunny South. This Rose I did not 
know until in his remarkable book, Modern Roses II, 
prepared for the American Rose Society, by Dr. 

J. Horace McFarland, I saw its name. Here are 
pictures of many of the great Rose growers and 
hybridizers of this and foreign countries. Among 
these is one of Alister Clark, sitting casually 

on the balustrade of his terrace of Glenara, his 
place at Bulla, Victoria, Australia, and he is the 
originator of Rose Sunny South. The Rose is listed 
by Dr. McFarland as a Hybrid Tea, with large semi- 
double cupped, fragrant flowers, pink flushed 
carmine on a yellow base, the foliage rich green. 
This Rose grows from 4 to 5 feet, blooms persis— 
tently, and is excellent for landscape planting. 
The colors of the Oriental Poppy and the Australian 
Rose must have been very nice together when this 
picture above was taken, probably in the garden of 
Breeze Hill, Harrisburg. 

Why not oftener use Rosa rubrifolia?. With 
its madder—brown foliage, or perhaps slightly 
redder than that color, it makes the richest of 
foils for such flowers as the salmon-—pink Oriental 
Poppies. Its leaves keep their color throughout 
the summer and do not change to dark green as do 
the leaves of the Japanese Maple. And with a 
warm salmon—colored Rose, such as the beautiful 
Countess Vandal, below plants of Rubrifolia, a 
wonderful effect should be created. 

A climbing Rose on some sort of support beyond 
Irises in full flower in June — such Roses as New 
Dawn, or the beautiful yellow Brownell Roses; 
scarlet Oriental Poppies with tall white (white 
only) Lupines rising between them, allowing plenty 
of space between all plants; pure white Irises 
flowering among the same red Poppies, groups of 
scarlet and of white flowers — what brilliant 
effects here! 

I am now buying seed of Penstemon glaber, that 
beautiful, dwarf plant with a flower as blue as 
an Anchusa, coming, I think, from Colorado. This 
for several seasons did well in the grape-—arbor at 
the farm, but later vanished; therefore a new stock 
must be acquired. This Penstemon has the effect 
of a rich Mertensia, blue flowers and pinkish buds. 
It is a great garden acquisition. 


Very sincerely yours, 








TRIS 1/2 IMP. SOAP SPRAY 
\ PRICE NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 








deep Prenat ns te Sa 

—one hundred at half regular price Also lists 100 Sole Manufacturers 

eaeeenneet Seen Pune 20 aeener THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS % BEAVERTON, OREGON | 176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 














ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 


Ces 





The Illco Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and gar- 
dens of every size. The fine mist produced by the especially 
designed spray head becomes warm and aerated before it 
settles to the ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze 
this fog is blown for many feet. 

ADJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 

Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 
angle by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 
quickly and easily changed. The spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life 
There is 8 ft. of hose between each head. 

ORDER NOW 

Mail your order today. Ordinary city pressure will accom 

modate ten or more heads from each supply line. 

ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 
Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 Ibs.) seocs Geere 
Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.) 11.45 
Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 Ibs.) ee. 
Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.) 19.35 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. Pert. 4 


Aurora, Ill. 


FOR SUMMER SALADS 


Try our Herb Flavored Vinegars 





A special boxed assortment contains a four oz. 
jug of four kinds: Garlic—mixed herb—tarra- 
gon—mint. 


Postpaid—One Dollar 
THE TOOLES OF GARRY-NEE-DULE 
Baraboo—Wisconsin 








More than 100 varieties of the 
world’s finest Peony stock from 7 
which to choose. Send for our —_ 
catalog and get in an early ' 
order for next fall. We will 
have thousands of roots in , 

prime condition for early planting and 
can offer you special selections to suit 
requirements at the most reasonable of 


prices. 
CHOICE FRENCH LILACS 
FREE! — Our All grown on their own roots 
BeavuTiIFUL SUPERB IRIS in alt the latest 
Covorep Catatoc | and most beautiful varieties 
Selections at moderate prices 




















BRAND PEONY FARMS 
| 134 East Division St. Faribault, Minn. 














ORGANS 


New vitalized organic fertilizer—made by controlled 
composting—without destructive artificial heat, 





For Free Circulars write: 


Organo, Inc. 617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass., or 
Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, Orlando, Fla. 








TULIPS — DAFFODILS 
BULBOUS IRIS 


Many Other Spring Flowering Bulbs 


Perfect spring growing weather has pro- 
duced the largest crop of bulbs we have 
ever dug. We have top-size tulip bulbs, 
double-nose daffodils, and all the other 
fine things for your Spring Bulb garden, 


And the prices are very reasonable. 


Send for our complete catalog 
illustrated in full color. 


MUSCARI, HEAVENLY BLUE—One of the 
most satisfactory of the dwarf early flowers. 
Attractive deep blue blossoms last over a 
long period in early spring. 30 for $1.00; 
100 for $3.00, Postpaid. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Box 386F Eugene, Oregon 
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OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 


way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 


. And 


because of its location at the heart 


your arrival in New York . . 


of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
Attractive 
with shower—$4, With tub and 
$4.50. 


enjoyable ... rooms, 


shower—from 





HOTEL 
OSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Ro 















Special mixture, pars, e 
iant Trumpets: yellow, 
white and bi-color. Large 
flowers, long stems. Would 
cost much more separ- 
ately: 5 Bulbs 25c;22 Bulbs 
120 Buibs $5; postpaid. 
Burpee Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Special mixture: whites, yel- 
lows--with showy apricot, 2 | 
red, orange cups. 22 Bulbs 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
Immense blooms, fra- 
rant. White shaded 
ilac-pink. Hardy. $s] etc., to plant this 
. i) Spec val: 18 Bulbs fall. Guaranteed. 
i @ All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


117 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 














Tulips, Daffodils, 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Marrig ABNEY Hartzog, (S. C.) 


Juty 2—This is the real summer month 
beeause June seems part of spring, and 
August part of autumn. We have to bat- 
tle with weeds and pests but while we 
labor we notice the healthy appearance 
of wildflowers in the woodsy corner and 
take note of birds, bees and_ butterflies. 
I understand butterflies are attracted by 
the color of flower and not odor. 

Early this morning it was cool enough 
to enjoy gardening. I cut back some 
border Chrysanthemums, the last  trim- 
ming. They are in compact clumps now. 
I had small limbs sawed off the apple 
trees to get rid of worms in webs. If a 
torch is used now, sears are left. Prob- 
ably the best way to destroy web-worms 
is by spraying with arsenate of lead when 
most of the petals have dropped from 
blossoms. 

JuLty 4—’Tis dismal and rainy and the 
most cheerful place is a comfortable 
chair in front of a wood-fire. Many a 
“fourth day’ pienie was spoiled today 
but maybe some lives were saved on 
account of rain. Late in the afternoon, 
after rain had stopped we walked about 
for exercise and fresh air. We noticed a 
pergola covered with Wisteria blooms, 
again, where runners had beer cut back. 
Spider Flowers (Cleome) were showy 
with spidery stamens and rose-lavender 
petals. This effective annual likes a sunny 
location and sandy soil. Four o’Clock 
(Mirabilis), which open in late after- 
noon and cloudy weather, closing in the 
morning, made bright spots near white 
Phlox and Daisies. Lilies still “hold the 
show.’’? Pansies are just about over. 

Juty 8—Weeds pull easily with 
moisture in the ground, but we found it 
was not too wet to set out more collard 
plants in the vegetable garden. I put 
a little plant food around Roses because 


we like to eut fine Roses in August. 
Fertilizer should be put about plants 


when the ground is damp or watered in 
right away. We give summer flowering 
annuals a light feeding at intervals, also 
perennials. The first application of com- 
plete food was given in early spring which 


gave plants a start. They now need it to 
keep growing. Some plants, like the 
annual Cockseomb (Celosia ), do not do 


well if the soil is too rich. ‘Cockseombs 
like a rather rich, light soil to start with. 
They are moisture loving; if their roots 
get dry the leaves will drop. 

Juty 15—This is a July when it can’t 
be said “moisture is deficient and the 
ground bakes” for it rains every day now. 
The vegetable garden needs working with 
so many weeds coming up, but it is too 
wet to cultivate. Roses are revelling in 
the rains but I pick off black-spotted 



























































leaves every day when I eut Roses. I burn 
the leaves for d: impness is spreading the 
spores. We have an attractive border of 
orange-colored flowers composed of 
Tiger Lilies, double Daylilies (Hemero- 
eallis fulva Kwanso) and Gaillardias. 

Juty 17—I had some older Irises 
moved to get a place ready for new ones. 
It is interesting to look through eata- 
logues, read the descriptions, and see the 
colors pictured, but the best way to select 
Irises is to see them blooming for then the 
color, size, height, ete. can be seen. Iris 
can be planted anytime after flowering 
on into autumn. Bearded Irises need a 
sunny, open place, with soil neutral or a 
little alkaline, and the rhizomes barely 
covered with soil. Siberian and Japanese 
Irises want fertile soil with humus. They 
will stand some shade and like moisture. 
Their crowns ought to go 2 inches under 
ground. These do best for us set out in 
September. Peony roots are forming and 
new eyes are in the making for next 
season’s bloom, so they need food, water 
and air. I put bone meal about them— 
any fertilizer without high nitrogen con- 
tent is all right. 

JuLty 18—We are enjoying the Gladi- 


olus now; when one gets started with 
them they get so interesting. The gen- 


eral plan is to have them in rows or beds, 
but we use them in front of shrubbery 
and among perennials, too. They do best 
in full sun but rather like a little shade 
from hot afternoon sun, here. They should 
be in an open situation away from trees 
and houses. A sandy loam is best for 
them .and they want an abundance of 
water to develop. Gladioli are primarily 
a eut flower but when cutting the stalk 
do not cut all the leaves because they are 
necessary to mature the corm. Cut down 
between the leaves for long stems. 

JuLty 22—Last night was really hot! 
I was out this morning cultivating. | 
cultivate rather than water and _ this 
allows air to penetrate and a deep root 
system to develop. I particularly don’t 
like to use water sprays in the late after- 
noon on plants subject to mildew, for if 
leaves are wet during the night mildew is 
invited. It is a good idea to apply dust- 
ing sulphur, Bordeaux mixture or some 
good fungicide to plants that have rust or 
mildew. There are so many necessary 
things to have done in the garden now 
mowing, weeding, edging—that we ean’t 
get to some pruning that should be done. 

Juty 30—Out to the garden early this 
morning. I cut dead blooms off Azalea- 
mums; there are numerous side buds. 
I took the old dead bloom-stalks off 
Hemeroeallis because this makes the gar- 
den look much tidier. If dead flower 
heads are kept cut on Polvantha Roses 
they bloom continuously; and when dead 
flower heads are cut off hardy Phlox they 
flower intermittently until fall. I also cut 
the flower stems from Painted Daisies 
and hardy Carnations. 





Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


“The holder that holds" 
The most usable flower holder on the 
market. Soft stems, hollow stems, large 
or small stems of flowers placed be- 
tween fiexible brass wires, are held 
firmly but not injured. Heavy lead base 
supplies eet balance. Will not rust 
or wear out 
: rite for descriptive folder. 

i Special offer to Garden Clubs 
obLt E RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St. North Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








Try "VIGORO MAGIC" 
ON 


ZINNIAS! 


Vigoro is the complete plant food 
A product of SWIFT & COMPANY 














Vespers 
The golden sun has gone, the busy day is 
done. 
Twilight has come and with it peace draws 
near 


To dwell an hour within my garden walls, 
while in 

The lambent sky the first pale stars appear. 

The wheeling shadows that so slowly 
marked the hours 

Have left no impress on the tender grass, 

Nor does the air hold fast the patterns bold 
and free 

That winging birds weave as the warm days 
ASS. 

The ruffled pool is stilled 
buds 

Prepare to open gently to the night 

And to the questing moth whose fragile, 
gauzy wings 

Quiver too rapidly for human sight. 

In this tranquillity, touch, hearing, sight 
are lulled. 

I am as selfless as the scented airs 

That wrap me round, while daylight’s 
drowsy flowers 

Send out the fragrance of 
prayers. 


at last, and Lily 


their vesper 


MarRigE NETTLETON CARROLL 


Dew-Drops 


Our garden in the morning 
Is a display of precious gems; 
One can see the Roses holding 
Shining crystals, jewels hidden 
By the fleeing night 
Bet ween 
Red folds of velvet. 
MitprRep L. ELLiort 


Your Garden of Verse’ 


The Rose 


Above Joppa, in the pasture-land of Sharon, 

God set a Rose: 

It blossomed, even as the rod of Aaron; 

The wild bee gathered honey from _ its 
cup .. . 

And then man came, and took the flower up 

And labored to improve it, year by year, 

A petal there—another petal here 

A color deeper than the tubes of God 

Had furnished, when He set it in the sod, 

A leaf more rank, and varnished thorn and 
stem 

Until, at last, it was a perfect flower, 

Fit to adorn even nature’s diadem. 

And God looked on, remembering 

The hills of Palestine above the plain— 

The flower He set to mark the ages’ dawn, 

Root, brier and thorn, and Autumn’s sear- 
let hip, 

And said: 
ries on; 

Behold the product of our partnership.” 

FLORENCE BoycE DAvISs 


“°Tis well! my work man car- 


Prize Entry—Flower Show 


A strange half-folded Lily, white and slim, 

Frail mosses leaning on a white bowl’s rim; 

Exotic water-plants and small white shells 

Fashion in miniature a sandless reef. 

A Chinese Mandarin of whitest jade 

in scornful disbelief. 
HELEN BAYLEY Davis 


Gazes, unseeing, 





Winged Jewel 
(The Huming Bird) 


Feathered fire of emerald 
Aflashing through the air, 
Its throat a glowing jewel, 
A ruby solitaire. 


Intrepid wings are whirring 
In airy, fairy flight, 

Careening through the 
A scintillating sprite. 


sunshine, 


Then pendant o’er a flower 
It dips its dainty bill 

And gathers honeyed nectar 
From flowery cup and frill. 


Now darting, swiftly turning, 
It seeks the trumpet vine, 
A little tropic jewel 
Aflame with nectared wine. 
—Cora L. Cone 


At Dawn 


I slipped into the garden 
Almost before *twas light, 

As the lazy sun arose 

I glimpsed a charming sight 
Red Poppy flung her cap aside, 
Shook out her silken skirt; 
The way she danced with a 
Told me she was a flirt! 


young breeze 


Mary C. SHAW 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column 








The 


new 


Enthusiastically welcomed by 
rose growers everywhere. 


The “ORTHO” Rose Spray 
Kit makes twelve full gallons 
of spray for $1.00—you get 
more for less money. Easier 
to use and apply. Full direc- 
tions with every kit. 


Buy an ‘“‘ORTHO” 
Rose Spray Kit to- 
day from your local 
dealer and _ solve 
your pest problem 
for the season. 









Richmond, Calif. 








The NEW 
‘ORTHO 


ROSE SPRAY 
KIT 





Will Keep Your Roses 
Clean at Less Cost 
“ORTHO” 
Spray Kit is the big news for rose growers this season. It 
contains just two bottles—scientifically balanced especially 
for the control of most common rose insects and diseases. 









CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
“The ORTHO Company” 












| 
Rose 
green. 


The 








Elizabeth, N. J 


Plant BULBS 
this AUTUMN 


KING ALFRED 
DAFFODILS 
10 FINE BULBS $1.00 


Grand monarch of all Daffo- 
dils; rich golden yellow; large 
flowers on 24-inch stems. Lasts 
long in the garden and as cut 
Vigorous grower. 


SILVER STARS 


(Ornithogalum Nutans) 
30 Large BULBS $1.00 


This new and unusual bulb bears 
elegant 
silvery-grey flowers shaded pale sea- 
Thrives in dense shade or open 
Hardy. Valuable for cutting. 


ENGLISH IRIS SUNSET 


flower. 


spikes 


border. 


most 
beautiful 
flowers borne on 27-inch stems. 
in May. 
flower. Hardy, strong grower. 


SEND FOR BULB CATALOG 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F.D. 6, BOX SIGF, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Large, 


Blooms 





of beautiful frosty, 


12 LARGE BULBS $1.00 


Sometimes called the “Garden Orchid’’. Sunset is a rosy 
orchid-lavender, blooming in June and early July. Hardy; 
a good cut flower; height 19 inches. 


COLCHICUMS, 5 BULBS $1.00 


(Giant Autumn-Flowering Crocus) 


Each bulb hears many unusually beautiful rosy-carmine 
flowers. 
good for cutting. Makes interest- 
ing gifts for the sick, as bulbs will 
bloom without soil or water. 


Dutch Iris Imperator 
50 BULBS $1.00 


Hardy; easy to grow; 


popular Dutch Iris. 
rich dark blue 


Excellent cut 
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GARDEN 


RILD “Pesrs 


CUBOR DUST GUN 


Ingenious container — quickly 
converted into a duster. Con- 
tains Rotenone-Microsulfur 
dust mixture. Controls garden 
insects and certain plant dis- 
eases. ‘‘No mix, no fuss— just 
pump to dust.”’ Only 35c each. 








FOR JAPANESE BEETLES! 
JAP-BEETLE KIT 


Kills and repels JAPANESE BEETLES! 
Contains 2 proven insecticides for use in 
combination spray. Gives lasting protection 
of flowers and shrubs. Price 50c each, 


CUBOR LIQUID SPRAY 


Rotenone spray. Deadly to in- 
sects on plants and shrubbery. 
Harmless to tender flowers. 
Economical. 4 oz. can 50c— 
makes 6 to 12 gallons spray. 


Write for FREE insect control chart 
and nearest source of supply. 


CHIPMA 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. H, Bound Brook, N.J. 





SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for 1941 Fall List 


SEABROOK e NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


| Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Ill. 

















from California. New intro- 
ductions, rare varieties and 
wide color range. Thrive 
anywhere. Guaranteed to grow in your 
garden. New 1941 color catalog describes 
250 varieties, free. 
MILLIKEN GARDENS 

New Address: 379 W. Colorado, Arcadia, Calif. 





If you have a lawn or garden, 
keep a can of Cyanogas on 
hand, This gas-producing 
powder will your ant 
problem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating 
ant nests. A pinch will kill all ants in nest— 
instantly! SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy 
to apply. A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
seed stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


302@—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


sole 
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We Hear from Texas 
By Mrs. Joun CLarKsON DARNELL 


When the hours are so still that Time 
Forgets them and lets them lie 
*Neath petals pink till night stars 
wink 
At the sunset in the sky, 
It is JULY. 


—Susan HartTLey Swett 

ULY is with us once again—July, the 

month of formation, of production, 

of achievement, of vacations and of 
rest and quiet. It is one month we feel 
we can begin to draw a free breath from 
the rush and hurry of getting ready for 
this or that in life. 

We have sown and growth is being 
completed in our fields. We have planted 
for bloom and are reaping the fragrant 
harvest of beauty to grace our rooms, we 
have worked honestly and steadily for 
months and now may prepare to enjoy 
these sunny days and camp and fish and 
roll along in our auto to visit places we 
have long yearned to see and waited for 
just such blissful hours as July will 
furnish, 

There is one “writing on the wall” that 
I am glad to see manifesting itself. That 
is the desire to again make definite ac- 
quaintance with the olden day Roses that 
graced the tall, white, lattieed garden 
gates of our great and great, great grand- 
mothers. In many places in the West 
one may see out-houses so completely cov- 
ered with these old Rose bushes that 
there is nothing visible but the doorway 
that has to be kept trimmed back to enter. 
They have been there perhaps more than 
80 years or when the first settler to those 
wilds carried a switch from the old Vir- 
ginia homestead and stuck it in the 
ground. Remember I told vou a walking 
stick would grow if stuck in the ground 
in Washington or Oregon? 

At the home of an old man I knew out 
there (a patient of Doctor’s) was a 
Martha Washington Rose that covered 
several low buildings and was one seem- 
ing sheet of pink bloom. At no place ex- 


cept the door could any building be 
glimpsed. The man was 82 years and 
he said his father had brought the 


switches with him from North Carolina, 
before he was born. He said the bush 
had been cut back many times but he be- 
lieved it was still on the original root. 
Of course, the roots were under the 
houses in the cool earth and this ae- 
counted for the growth. 

That is the delight of any kind of plant 
—cool earth for the roots. In 1925 I set 
out two California Privets, one in a cor- 
ner of the yard and one at the east end 
of the veranda. The latter is now fully 
18 teet high with a spread of 15 feet and 
very dense and white with bloom in April 














i, ROSES 

Y, AND 
PERENNIALS 

Fall is the ideal time to 


plant — write for new fall 
catalog from the Rose Capi- 
tal of America — Hybrid Teas, Florie 
bundas, Climbers, also Perennials. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
56 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE =a 
THE PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 








and later purple with berries that the 
birds eat greedily. All this is due to the 
roots living under the house for the other 
Privet is of very medium size. 

There is one particular advertisement 
we of the Southland flaunt in all the 
state and that is Spanish moss sweeping 
down from great Oaks and Elms. One 
man disagreed with me in saying this 
moss, being a parasite, killed many trees 
but there are whole areas here where now 
stand dead trees that fifteen vears ago 
were lovely specimen Oaks, Elms and 
other varieties. I admit that great Oaks 
may withstand the “blood sucking na- 
ture’ of this moss but not young trees, 
and that is a pity. 

As a child I remember very vividly a 
tiny apple-sized melon, striped vellow 
and brown (or black) lengthwise and 
holding a fragrance that would be notice- 
able in a large room. It grew on a slen- 
der vine on the ground like a cantaloupe. 
It was not edible, merely an ornament. 
I find that it is “Queen Anne’s Pocket 
Melon.” Has any one seed of this melon? 
IT used to think it was something wonder- 
ful—a kind of “nothing beyond.” 


Music in the Garden 
(Continued from page 329) 


garden and to take it away again before 
10:30 p. m. Frequent eases have been 
recorded in which a tarpaulin has been 
thrown over the piano, leaving it there 
for the night. This might do for a barn 
dance or a camp meeting, or for an) 
other event where the main object is 
something else besides music; but eon- 
scientious persons who love good music 
will want a good piano and will be will- 
ing to take good eare of it. 

Advice with respect to programs may 
be superfluous, but mistakes have been 
made at this point. A band concert in 
city hall park is one thing; a garden 
party is something else altogether. Big 
mass effects of music are not for the gar- 
den. Solo instruments, solo voices or 
very modest ensembles are greatly to be 
preferred. With such equipment Wag- 
nerian opera or Sibelius symphonies will 
hardly be undertaken. A garden is not 
the place for them anyway. One might 
make the rash guess that romantic com- 
positions, like the “Afternoon of a Faun” 
would be more appropriate to moonlight 
in the garden than the strictly classie 
works of Bach or Beethoven, but that 
would be going too far. For what could 


be more suitable on our program than 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata?” Or 


one of Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos? 
Or Mozart’s “Little Night Music’? 

Oh, there is no end to the material just 
crying for performance in our little gar- 
den instead of being always done in a big 
concert hall with streetears clanging by 
the door. Indeed this demand for a more 
intimate and more appropriate setting 
for some of the sweetest music ever writ- 
ten constitutes one of the most compel- 
ling reasons in the world for all our best 
efforts toward serious and frequent com- 
binations of musie and gardening. Here 
in fact is a branch of garden art which 
deserves the inspired attention of both 
musicians and garden lovers. 

































say users of Rorer's PLANT DINNER, the 
remarkable new concentrated fertilizer 
that makes flowers more beautiful . . . 
vegetables larger and tastier .. . grass 
thicker and sturdier! Rorer's PLANT 
DINNER—marvelous creation of modern 
science—is guaranteed to benefit any 
living plant if used according to simple 
directions, or your money back. Just 
dissolve it in water and apply! Highly 
concentrated—one ounce makes eight 
gallons of spectacularly effective, richly 
nourishing, wonder - working fertilizer! 
Convince yourself—try it yourself. Or- 
der from your local seedsman—or send 
75¢ in coin or stamps for 6 0z. package 
of Rorer’s PLANT DINNER, Or 25¢ for gener- 
ous trial package to William H. Rorer, 
254 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inc., 












*: Grape Hyacinths 


Special! 


Shor 





spikes of heavenly blue 
Wonderful 


Graceful 
bells. Bloom profusely. 
as cut flowers, or naturalized. Big 
value at 8 for 25c, postpaid. Send 
now. Fall planting guide free. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 136, Babylon, N. Y. 


RARE IRIS SPECIES 













Species Iris in wide range, including 
many of the “hard to find” ones. Plants | 
ready now. Interesting Catalog, ask | 
Dept. Z. 

MOORESTOWN 


REX. D. PEARCE 


NEW JERSEY 


WHEELERCROFT 


Hand Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


DELPHINIUMS WITH PERSONALITY: Bred for ar- 
tistic perfection of fiower and plant, large flowers, 
strong growth, new and dazzling colors, the finest 
White, Snowflake. New Blues, new PINK shades, 
gorgeous WINE shades. 1941 crop. 

oe BLUE, extra color of fut se 00 

CORNFLOWER™ BLUE, very = 

pkt. $2.50 
. Leo ee. blue of Geer 




















Se Or I in. 6 0:00 45.0.06 kt. $5.00 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, deep dark blue 

pkt. $2.50 

ROYAL PURPLE, dazzling..... pkt. $2.50 
PASTEL PINK, new shades of pat $3. 

kt 00 

SNOWFLAKE STRAIN, the finest, white 

- $2.50 

Trial pkt. of any one, $1.00 pio 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 








| together 





Pentstemon Cobza 


BertHa H. Sioop, ( Kans.) 


ENTSTEMON cobva, the largest flow- 

ered of all the family, is a native of 
the Midwest. This variety varies greatly 
in different localities but all have large 
blooms and most of them have shiny dark 
green leathery foliage. The color of the 
bloom varies from the palest lavender, 
striped and spotted with a deeper shade 
to a rich full lavender fully as beautiful 
as the P. grandiflorus about which 
read and hear so much. 

The size and shape of the leaves also 
varies even in the same field but the bloom 
is always large and abundantly produced 
on strong stalks 24 to 3 feet high. In its 
native habitat it seems to prefer dry rocky 
hill tops, where it will be found growing 


in profusion, but does well in ordinary 
garden soil and is easily transplanted 


even when blooming. 
As it self sows freely and is perfectly 


hardy it should be good for naturalizing. 
A field of them in full bloom is a sight 
worth driving miles to see. The seed, 


which requires freezing, should be sown 





we 


| 


in the fall or winter. Seedlings will not 
bloom the first year but make strong | 


thrifty plants capable of taking care of 
themselves and will produce abundant 
bloom the following vear. 


Scabiosa Fischeri 


MarGaret Frost, (Ohio) 

CABIOSA fischeri is such an exqui- 

site thing and so fool-proof that it 
ought to become a common perennial. 

Last fall I had a most effective 
unusual grouping with this plant. 
plant predominating was the Seabiosa 
which was a constant drift of a vibrant 
rich blue-lavender. In back of several 
plants of these were a few clumps of 
Gypsophila oldhamiana, like a pink cloud 
of fairy lightness. Then to give stability 
to the grouping a few purple Sweet Basil 
were used. Also, nearby, to tie the whole 
was a single grey-leaved Ar 
temesia. (Gertrude Jekyll, by the way, 
used much grey in her combinations and 
urged others to do so, as grey-colored 
foliage tends to pull colors together into 
a better relationship.) 

This group was in constant bloom 
throughout the autumn. It was a change 
from the usual hardy Aster and Chrysan- 
themum combinations, as desirable as 
these are. 

Incidentally, 
in front of 
hardy Aster. 


and 


Seabiosa fischeri is lovely 
yellow Helenium and white 








Now 


TheNEWGARDEN 5 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $4 


In Beautiful Artcraft Binding 
Write a 
amination. 


postcard now, requesting a week's free ex- 


Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few 


cents postage. 


WM. H. WISE &CO., Dept. 917, 50 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 


The | 










The ORIGINAL 
2 in 1 
_ ROSE 

KIT 


For years Lucky Strike 
has been the most satis- 
factory killer of insects and 
fungus throughout the gar- 
den. The combination of 
Lucky Strike Jap Beetle 
insecticide (licensed under 
U. S. Patent #1967024) 
and copper Fungicide 
makes a single, all-purpose 
spray for complete garden 
protection. 

No materials more deadly 
have been found by the 
Department of Agriculture 
nor has a _ more potent 
combination been discov- 
ered. 





LUCKY STRIKE 





fA LUCKY THE DOCTOR 








ROSE KIT | PREVENT MILDEW ON YouR 
Convenient package ROSES, AND BLACK SPOT AND 
with a special teaspoon- RUST IN A DOZEN FORMS THAT 
size dre »ppe r for con- PLAGUE YOUR FLOWERS AND 
— 1ient measuring Kit Vv TA ' 

| $1.75: No 2 EGETABLES. 'M THE DOC 
$2. 00; No. 3 $3.75; 
No. 4 $10.00. No. 1 
Kit makes up to 24 
qts of finished spray. 
Larger sizes increas- 
ingly economical. 


(M STRIKE THE KILLER 
AND DO! SLAY EM! JaP 
BEETLES, BUGS INSECTS, 
THRIPS. LICE ANTS WORMS, ¥ 


RED SPIDERS ‘LET ME AT EM 


Lucky Strike 
kills Jap beetles 
both by contact 
and through the 
stomach. Eco- 
nomical. Highly 
concentrated— 
it can be mixed 
with large amounts of wa- 





LUCKY ose 
JAP BEETLE SPRAY 


Also sold alot 
bottle $.75; ter with killing results. 
$125; 16 oz. $2 00; “ : B ge 
32 oz. $3.75; gal Clean to use—no bad odor, 
$12.00 (gallon | make and harmless to children 
200 gallons of finishe “dd * 

spray and pets. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Featured in New York by R. H. Macy, Max 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc., Stumpp and Walter Co. 
(New York, White Plains, Stamford, Hempstead, 


Newark). 
lf not sold by your dealer, order postpaid from 


THE PARROTT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of rotenone and pyrethum products 
in every form. Pounds to car loads. 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 











JULY IS 
PEONY PLANTING TIME 


6 Double Peonies in assorted colors including the 
finest Reds, Pinks and White $1.00 


4 Japanese Single in four distinct colors $1.00 
4 Fragrant Double Peonies in all colors $1.00 
2 Yellow Shade Peonies $1.00 


Bearded Iris. Rainbow mixture of all ow leading 


types. Flowering size roots. for $1.00 
Xmas _ Roses. Plant now for outdoor winter 
bloom. Large roots. 2 for $1.00 
Camelias. Handsome small plants for growing 
on. White, Pink and Red, one of each (3 
in all) $1.00 


Send for Catalog 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


VISIT US 
Hugo Kind Hammonton, N. J. 
Established 35 years 


Dept. F. 
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Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


Fresh Seed 


of all our 


NOVELTIES 


available now 
Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 








Burpee's 






Immense, pure 


white blooms 
shaded lilac-pink. ¢ 
Fragrant. Hardy, easy 
to grow. Guaranteed . 

to bloom. 

} xn Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c;7 Bulbs 50c; 15 Bulbs $f. 
| Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 118 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 














WILLIAMSON 


Write for new, attractive 
1941 prices on 538 rare and 
standard varieties, including 
these outstanding Williamson introductions : 
Wabash, Amigo, Shawano, Viipuri, Dubrov- 
nik, Rhapsody, Jinny Sue — Cook’s Sable, 
E. B. Williamson and his new Lancaster, 
Captain Wells, Copper Rose and Majencia. 
Also peonies and daylilies. Ask for catalog. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


1427 Market Street Bluffton, Ind. 




















RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using Same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per yea! 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 











Bulbs 


heavenly blue, 40—$1. 





GRAPE HYACINTHS, 


Leucojum 





Vernum (Snowflakes) 25-—$1 Ornithogalum Arabic il. 
(Star of Bethlehem) 18 $1. Sparaxis, mostly “gr red, 
40—-$1. Black Callas, odorless 2—$1 Zaby white Callas, 


5—$1. Postpaid. Box 732, Santa Cruz, 


Calif. 


Buena Gardens, 


Classified Advertising Section 








Cactus 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority for 12 
ears. Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, 
asadena, Calif. 





CACTUS—RBest offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 





JULY WESTEX S$ SPECIAL: 6 tall growing cereus; 1 Mother 


of Cacti; 6 free flowering Mamillarias, 1 Peyote Button, 
1 Lady Finger and 1 Old Man, all for only $2.00. We 
consider this one of our best. Don’t miss it. WESTEX 
CACTUS GARDENS, Box 1571, San Antonio, Texas. 














Daffodils 
MORE THAN 200 popular varieties, novelties, and original 


introductions listed and described in big catalog free on 
request. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 2, Md 











DAFFODILS, large bulbs, July only, per bushel, not pre- 
paid. King Alfred $14.00; Golden Spur $12.00, Victoria, 
$9.00 Free catalogue Tulips, Crocus, Iris, ete. Vito 
Coneame Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Washington. 
DAFFODILS 7 variety mixture, $8.50 per bushel, $4.25 
per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Emperor, Sit 
Watkins, included. List. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, 
Va. 














Garden Specialties 





GARDEN SPECIALTIES—Miniature lighted  rockeries, 
lighted garden ornaments. Vari-colored Tufa Rock, Minia- 
ture Cacti and plants, dish gardens. Rare evergreens many 
kinds. Specialty list. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Insecticides 








USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; Gladiolus 
Thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium—Cyclamen 
Mites; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet free with 
order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. (makes 12-24 
gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. 
$10.00; cash with order. Write for circular describing 
sprayer that works from the hose; also new Garden Gadget 
circular, THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East 
Williston, N. Y. 
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Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS (DAYLILIES), Bardeley, Gem, Gold 
Dust, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, Mrs. Mann, 25c, 
Golden Dream, Iris Perry, Mikado, Ophir, Radiant, Win- 
some, each 50c. Chrome Orange, Emily Hume, Mrs. Perry, 
Pale Moon, each $1.00. Postage paid on orders over $2.00, 
Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 





SPECIAL OFFERS. Hobby Collection, 40 varieties labeled 
$1.00 F.0.B. Toledo. Fall Bloomers, 11 varieties labeled 
$1.00 prepaid. Siberians, 12 roots, 4 varieties labeled, $1.00 
prepaid. Dwarfs, 45 roots, 15 varieties labeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid. Free catalog Iris, Peonies, Poppies. Immediate deliv- 
ery on all above. LeGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 


Sots 











TWICE BLOOMING IRIS—write for beautiful free booklet 
illustrated in color, describing 500 best spring and fall 
blooming varieties—100 at half regular price Also lists 
Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GAR- 
DENS, Box 24, Beaverton, Oregon. 





30 high grade different varieties, 
$1.00 postpaid. Lickly Iris 


ENJOY LIFE with Iris 
labeled, all colors and blends 
Garden, Hudson, Mich. 





GENUINE WILD ALASKA IRIS gathered by Alaska Na- 
tives under Government supervision, available in limited 
quantities, 25c each. Alaska Iris Co., 708 American Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid 
for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 


}RIS—Splendid varieties, early and late (many Sass intro- 
ductions), all colors mixed, per 100, unlabeled, 90c; labeled, 
$2.00. Express collect. Receive many orders from persons 
who saw above collection blooming in customer’s gardens, 
Bird Haven Iris Gardens, Leavenworth, Kansas, No cata- 
log. 




















Japanese Iris 


IRIS KAEMPFERI or Japanese Iris. Six ‘different varie- 
ties prepaid $1.00. Request our descriptive list of Peonies 
and Double English Violets. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, 
Michigan. 











PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 


is here. Grow pansies for pleasure and profit 
but avoid competition by growing 
THE OREGON GIANTS 

1 packet, 600 seeds, mixed..... $1.00 
3 packets,600 seeds each, mixed $2.00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed. .$ .50 
There is great demand in the spring for blooming pansy 
plants of BETTER and BEST quality. Cultural & Marketing 
Suggestions, FREE, To be sure of true stock, order direct 
of the originator, 


MRS. MERTON G., ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 












a 






CHOICE oq 
ASSORTED a i 


20 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Send $1.00 today! 


Oriental Poppies 

A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, , 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make satis- 
fied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list. 








WORLD’S LARGEST POPPY COLLECTION over 250 
named varieties, all colors, sizes, descriptive list free, 
Knapp’s Oriental Gardens, Zionsville, Indiana. 





LOWEST PRICES in history for the Better Kinds Oriental 
Poppies. Plantview Gardens, Ear] Jordan, 1030 Lincoln Way 
West, Ashland, Ohio, on Route 42. 











Peat Moss 





MICHIGAN PEAT—2 lnnsiaat bag pure Michigan, Peat $1.00. 
For dish gardens, ete., 25 Ibs. Tufa Rock, $1.25. Michigan 
Peat Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 
PEAT HUMUS, 3 bags $2.00; 
Company, Pittstown, N. J 


Seeds 





bulb $2.00 cu. yd. Allen 











10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds 25c postpaid, each 
different. Plant wow and grow your own hardy plants. IDA 
CURE, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 





DELPHINIUM Giant Pacific Originator’s Seed. Fresh July 
Crop, all series, 25c package, List free. Louis E. Bedard, 19 
Epsom, Toronto, Canada. 








Wildflowers 








Luxuriant Lawns and Gardens 


THIS NEW 
EASY WAY 


VITAMIZE 
AS YOU SPRINKLE 


NEW—-simple, easy, quick way to VITAMIZE your entire lawn 


and garden. 
beautiful, 
and neighbors. 


NO FUSS—NO MESS—NO BOTHER 


Simply remove the nozzle from your garden hose, dropa VITAMIST 
Cartridge into the hose, replace the nozzle and turn on the water. 


NO SPECIAL 


sarees NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 
NO SPRAYER 1500 square feet. 
NO EXTRA THIRTY WEEKS’ SUPPLY. 
ATTACHMENTS 
TO BUY 1,500 square feet once a week for 30 weeks. 


Assure yourself of gorgeous, 
attractive lawn that will be the envy of your friends 





Packed 30 cartridges in a box—enough to VITAMIZE 


luxuriant flowers and a 


One Cartridge will VITAMIZE 


$190 


- - Postpaid 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—2 VITAMIST Cartridges-Postpaid 10c 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 329 V.T., GALESBURG, MICH. 


JULY, 1941 





WESTERN WILDFLOWERS Fall " delive ry. 3 Lewisia 
cotyledon $1.00; 12 Trillium, 4 named species $1.00; 25 
Brodiaea, 5 named species $1.00. All prices postpaid. 
Catalog. | Thomas 0. Peacock, Crescent City, California 





WILDFLOWERS, FERNS, « offered in many varieties and 
fully described in our new, free catalogue. Brighten a shady 
nook in the home yard. Bring the woodland to any garden. 
No order too small for best attention. Speciel quotations 
on quantity orders. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder 
Park, Proprietor, LLOME, PiNNA, 
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GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
Growers of Quality Bulbs Since 1910 
R. F. D. 6. BOX SIG6GF, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 












Dicentra Sweetheart 


he is perhaps a coincidence that I un- 
successfully for to find 
the pure white form of the Fringed Bleed- 
ing Heart, Dicentra and this year 
have found several of supply. 
Among them, I am happy to point to Rex. 
D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., in 
catalogue (page 4) it will be found. I need 
not dwell upon the loveliness of this plant, 
because all who know the type can imagine 
how beautiful a pure white one would 
Well, it is in the Pearce catalogue, which 
also lists numberless other things 
(3.000, he says). 


searched years 


formosa, 


sources 


whose 


be. 


good 


Cornex 


AST fall, 
of 
timely, 
of harvesting a late crop of sweet corn with- 


too late to get the news in an 
the FLOWER GROWER while it 
I had the pleasant experience 


issue 


Was 





Cornex is applied with special sprayer 


out an ear-worm. Growers of sweet) corn 
will recognize without being told that a 
midseason or late crop of that vegetable 
without ear-worms is quite a feat and one 


to 
these 
to 


Was 


hasten 
of 


or 


that have 
add, 


pests 


we long hoped for. I 
that the 
not merely 
brain work on my 


absence 
good luck due 
any part. Rather it 
the result of one application of Cornex, a 
new chemical mixture put out by the 
Chemical Co., Hanover, N. J., 
further particulars may be obtained. 


though, 
was 


Garden 


from whom 


Geum Wilton Ruby 


SSUMING that they (Stumpp & Walter 

Co., 132-138 Church St., New York City) 
will list the plant again next year, I should 
like, while the matter is fresh in memory, 
to remind you not to overlook their 
Wilton Ruby. A lot of things have 
been happening to Geums recently and Wil- 


Geum 
nice 


ton Ruby is one of the events which make 
that statement true. I cannot say how 
hardy the newcomer is, because it has only 
been here since spring; but its lovely ruby- 
red, semi-double flowers would be worth 
the bother of special care, if that were 


necessary. 


Hedgehog Broom 


HEN a source of supply for plants of 
the Hedgehog Broom (Erinacea pun- 
is revealed in this country, it should 
be welcome news to rock gardeners in the 


fells ) 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


more temperate sections. I have repeatedly 


grown it from seeds, but can not keep it in 


nor do I know how 


though its home in 


the open this far north; 
much cold it can stand, 


the mountains of Southern France would 
indicate a willingness to stay with one in 
latitude 40 at least. Wherever hardy, it 
would make a most unusual ornament in 


the spring (late April and May on frame- 


grown plants here) garden, with its hedge- 
hog-like mounds and blue Pea-flowers. As 
it grows naturally in crevices of limestone 
formations facing south, where it gets the 
hot Mediterranean sun, it should be given 
similar situations in the garden. It is 


among the current offerings of Carl Starker, 


Jennings Lodge, Oregon. 


Instant-Weed-Cane 
S the old back hates more and more to 
bend, it welcomes every gadget that 
saves it. Imagine the pleasure, then, when 
it heard of the new Instant-Weed-Cane and 
its dose of lethal Weed-Knell—a combina- 
tion which means death to lawn weeds 
without the torture of the kneeling, twist- 
ing, turning, pulling and digging of other 


days. A 34-inch, hollow cane with a sharp 
point the bottom, which four 


drops of liquid pass at each stab, sufficient 


on through 


to kill ordinary weeds, is the implement 
that will save many a backache. Full par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing the 
manufacturers, Weed-Knell, 15 North 
River St., Aurora, II]. 
Ian’s Compo-Dust 

MONG the things that make life harder 

for the gardener, aphis take a promi- 
nent place. A new product, Tan’s Compo- 
dust, manufactured by John 8S. Doig, Bev 
erly Farms, Mass., and distributed by 
Burton’s Hardware, of the same city, has 
recently made this control easier for me. 


The half-pound can with a perforated screw 


top makes application easy by hand in 
limited operations, while large areas may 
be covered by a dust gun. The preparation 


is also recommended for the control of as 
ter beetles, rose bugs, chrysanthemum 
midge, thrips, sow bugs, ants, ete. It will, 


if one is to judge by experience here, make 


the days brighter for many gardeners. 
Vivo 
NOWING that anything put on the | 
market by the Adeo Works, Carlisle, 


Pa., would be good, I was sure, when it was 


my privilege last spring to test their new 
high-analysis fertilizer, Vivo, that it would 
produce good results, but I was not pre- 


pared for the splendid showing made by it. 
The secret, of course, is found in a note on 
the package: “Vivo contains every 


tial plant food, including the rare elements, 


essen- 


in correct proportion, and in addition root 
hormones, plant-growth accelerators, and 
vitamins, including Vitamin B,.” I know 


that you are going to get a lot of pleasure 
and profit out of this new product. 

















DON’T OVERLOOK 


Tall, 
white MADONNA 


one of the best and hardiest of garden lilies. 
stately and fragrant, the pure 
LILY (Candidum) tops the list. It blooms in June 
and is unexcelled as a companion plant for blue 
delphiniums in the hardy border. Order Now for 
August Delivery. 

3 Jumbo -— $1.00 4 Large Bulbs $1.00 

7 Blooming Size Bulbs $1.00 


WOOD HYACINTHS (Scillas) Ideal for rockery 


or border; in sun or shade; very hardy. Your 

choice of colors, rose, white, blue, or mixed. 
35 Blooming Bulbs for $1.00 

GRAPE HYACINTHS (Muscari) Bright sky blue 

clusters always appreciated in early spring. Very 

hardy, no pampering; grows 6 to 8 inches high. 
35 Blooming Bulbs for $1.00 

All bulb stocks limited again this year so 


ORDER YOURS EARLY 


SPECIAL to Flower Grower readers—Any $3.00 
order from this ad for $2.50. All bulbs postpaid. 


Ask for our new catalog listing 80 varieties tulips, 
100 varieties daffodils, scilla, crocus, iris, “etc. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 


REDWOOD NU RSE RIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Lowest Prices 


listing 200 


catalog 
varieties It fr 














JULY IRIS SPECIALS! 


8 varieties Tall Bearded iris......... OU 
6 is Dwarf Bearded iris peseeeenesi 
3 . Louisiana iris $1.00 
3 Crested iris eet fe $1.00 
3 5 African iris (Dietes) Re . $1.04 
1 Nada iris ae AP ps $1.00 
1 Walking iris (Maric: 1) $1.00 


Any three items $2.50, All 7 items $5. 00 prepaid 
Out-of-the-ordinary 
CATALOG of 
OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY 
BULBS 


sent free on request 


512 W. FOOTHILL BLVD. 
Oakhurst Gardens ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY 


Clara Noyes — Euphony — Frieda Mohr — Marquita— 
Meldoric — Rameses — Red Robe. 


7 Choice Iris (value $1.75) for Only $1.00 


e . e POSTPAID 
Send for our Price List. It'll interest you. 


W.C.STONE Camden, New York 














FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS COLLECTION 


Irises that bloom both spring and fall. 
Ten selected varieties including the new 
yellow Sangreal and other outstanding 
sorts, all labeled and postpaid in the 





Free Iris and Peony Catalog 


| HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 
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TULIPS GALORE! 


If you Order Early 


for last year has 
ardening public that the 
can truly be established as head- 
‘all planted bulbs. 

Our last year’s results were spectacular, 


And not 
proved to the American 
House of Schling 
quarters for all 


just imitations either, 


so much 
so that we have adopted the motto ‘With Apolo- 
gies To None.’’ We sold thousands of bulbs and 
our files are bursting with testimonials. 

We will be even better prepared to supply a 
wider list of varieties than last year. All of these 
varieties will be presented in our new 1941 FALL 
BULB CATALOG which will be ready for distribu- 
tion September 8th. There will also be some new 
and exciting varieties of bulbs for house culture. 
Requests for these catalogs will be filled strictly in 
rotation. 


ADVANCE BULB LIST ready August Ist will present 
all of the seasonable and ‘'scarce'’ items at a 
lower price. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Madison Ave. near 59th St. New York, N. Y. 


The House of Schling sells Tulip bulbs 
“With Apologies To None.”’ 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up.* For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 




















ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don't discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 


plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them in 
the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 


Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-28 Ambler, Pa. 











A Two Man Talk on 
Living More With Your Garden 


—Both Indoors and Out— 


An entertaining and _ informative 
L. W. C. Tuthill and E. D. Chabot. 

Illustrated with colored moving pictures show- 
ing in slow motion the actual growth and 
development of flowers. Also, helpful hints on 
how to get the most results out of your out- 
door garden, and how to get the most enjoyment 
out of a modest size, moderate priced greenhouse 
for your indoor garden. 

No charge except traveling expenses, 

This talk has been enjoyed by 
garden clubs, names of which we 
to furnish for reference. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Irvington, N.Y. 


talk by 


numerous 
will be glad 











Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Rock Garden Delphiniums 


‘Boning of 
material from foreign 


the present unsettled conditions will do 
American gardeners a good turn if it sends 
them on the search for our little-known na- 
tives. If it turns our attention to the host 
of dwarf, Delphiniums, it 
will give rock gardeners, especially those 
in dry sections, some lovely plants of easy 
culture. For a start in that line, may I 
direct you to Carl Purdy’s (Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia,) offerings? There you will find 
several kinds varying in height from 3 
or 4 inches to a foot (not to mention the 
tall kinds) and in several shades of blue 
and even scarlet, if you want to try D. 
nudicaule. The latter does poorly in my 
garden, but the others give no trouble at 
all if given a dry soil in full sun. 


importations of plant 


sources 


tuberous-rooted 


Jeffersonia Dubia 


WO species of Jeffersonia, named in 

honor of our third president, are 
known to botanists. One is the familiar 
Twin-leaf (J. diphylla) of Eastern wood- 
lands and the other is J. dubia, from 
Northeastern Asia. Much as I love our 
native, the Asiatic is even more dear, not 
so much because of its rareness but rather 
for its lovely blue saucers on 5-inch stems 
in spring. This year it started to light up 
its shady corner about the middle of April, 
two or three weeks before the usual time, 


and will continue for six weeks, more or 
less, depending upon the weather. Nor is 


the beauty of flower its only recommerda- 
tion; thin scalloped leaves, at first reddish 
and finally metallic blue-gray are also a 
long-time decoration. It’s hardy and easily 
grown in a leafy soil in shade. It will be 
found among the current offerings of Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon. 


Corydalis Bulbosa 


SK a gardener who has never seen Cory- 
A ants bulbosa why he does not grow 
it and he is apt to tell you that the descrip- 
tion of its flowers, “rosy purple,’ does not 
appeal to him. If it flowered in June when 
the garden is full of color, I could under- 
stand how it might be overlooked; com- 
ing as it does soon after the.passing of 
snow, it is not easy to see how any gard- 
ener, especially in the Northern states, can 
ignore it. Fortunately, it is of the 
easier kinds, doing well in any light, well- 
drained soil, in sun or shade, where a plant 


one 

















CRAB GRASS & WEED ELIMINATOR 


MEANS BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


Adjustable to fit all mowers from 14 to 20 Inches. 
out of the way when not in use. 

Can be attached with a screwdriver in less than five minutes. 
Actually lifts weeds and seed spikes {rom the ground so the 
mower can slice them off. 

Don’t Delay—Protect and beautify your lawn NOW. 


DELIVERED PCSTPAID 


GEORGE W. JONES 
1347 47th STREET 


Folds back 


$1.75 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


during | 
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of 6-inch stature can be used. Incidentally, 
it is easily forced in the window garden in 
winter, supplying different in 
that line. As dormant bulbs are available 
from July onward, it is a timely item which 
you will find in the current catalogue of 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., Shelburne, Ver- 
mont, 


something 


Moss Roses 


Agee fanciers of this age who complain, 
perhaps with reason, that too many 
varieties are introduced would have 
found life really hard back in the third and 
fourth decade of the nineteenth century 
when a hundred to a hundred and fifty new 
varieties of Moss Roses were introduced 
yearly. Deducting the duplicates, which no 
doubt not a few, there were still so 
many that gardeners who prided themselves 
on keeping up to date on their favorites 
must have run around in circles during the 
mad scramble. Unfortunately, most of 
those old favorites are no longer available. 
A few remain old 


being 


were 


in old, gardens and one 
American nursery (Bobbink & Atkins, 


Rutherford, N. J.) lists 47 varieties in a 
late edition of their “Old Fashioned Roses.” 
American gardeners are deeply indebted to 
the Bobbink organization for the expense 
and labor (largely one of love, I suspect) 
which they have incurred in assembling 
their long list of old Roses. You, as a 
practitioner of the art of gardening in 
America in 1941, owe it to yourself to get 
their free literature on the subject. 


Pansy Oregon Giants 


S it will only be a month or so before 
you will be planting your Pansy seed 


for next spring’s blooming, it is timely 
(incidentally, it is a pleasure, too) to call 
your attention to the Oregon Giants, the 


result of years of painstaking plant breed- 
ing in the hands of Mrs. Merton G. Ellis. 
You will be agreeably surprised by the size 
of flower and splendid colors in this strain, 
I am sure. Cultural directions and market- 
ing as well as an interesting 
catalogue of Lilies, Gladiolus, Pansies, etc., 
may be had by addressing a request to 
Merton G. Ellis Buib Gardens, Box F-38, 
Canby, Oregon. 


suggestions 


Double Silene Maritima 


LL w -e Silene maritima, because 
A‘ of its lovely glaucous foliage and long 
season of pretty, curious, inflated cups, 
will be glad to know that Carroll Gardens, 
Westminster, Md., can supply them with 
the double-flowered form, S. maritima, fl.pl. 
Here we have the flower changed to a fully 
double one, reminding one of a small Carna- 
tion. The doubling has also brought a 
lengthening of the flower season, which ex- 
tends from May until autumn in this form. 
All Maritima forms, including the pale 
pink variety Rosea, which they list, 
are garden plants, doing well in 
ordinary garden soil in sun. 


C. W. Woop 
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